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COASTAL EYESORES 

The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the 
coastal conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other 
origin, and sites of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as 
a record and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in 
the same amount of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites 
are shown on the diagram on pages 74-75. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and 
other wartime structures, rubbish tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and 
other abandoned vessels. 

The local pla nnin g authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improve- 
ment. Each of the locations identified on the diagram is covered by some form of 
policy in which the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised develop- 
ment. The cost involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and 
this must, of course, influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and pro- 
tected areas along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The 
limitations of scale have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up 
areas with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of 
undeveloped or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes 
caravan, camping, chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are 
separately distinguished and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service 
installations such as sewage works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but 
excluding shops and offices, which are included within the existing built-up area. 
Areas of proposed development, whether indicated in the development plan, covered 
by a planning permission or adopted by resolution are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classi- 
fications on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown 
are of two kinds: those forming part of the development plan and others, which, 
although adopted by resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the 
development plan. 

So far as the recreational data is concerned, it will be noted that the Kent County 
Council has not found it possible to supply any information regarding the number 
of day and resident visitors. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas, and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four 
questions : 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions 
may be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other 
developments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of 
development on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether 
their studies of them were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks 
Commission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies 
in which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was 
need in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other 
authorities’ policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. 
The Minister looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in 
view of the time these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each 
authority’s coastal policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, 
demonstrating coastal planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action 
taken would be without prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable 
after the regional conferences and during the statutory review of development 
plans. In short, the 1966 circular called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to 
reinforce protection of the coast as a whole, pending the outcome of the con- 
ferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for this conference and subse- 
quent ones show the location of coastal built up areas and of coastal land allocated 
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for development: also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by 
designation of one form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution 
awaiting confirmation as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership 
In addition they identify the locations and the maximum present pressure of 
holiday use, in so far as it can be judged. The information on the maps submitted 
for this conference is summarised on the map at the end of this report (see note on 
page v). The summary map, the written reports of the planning officers on pages 30 
to 55, and the proceedings of the conference are all complementary. 

The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that 
will need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about 
demands on the coast. In the meantime, while the conferences are proceeding, 
the Commission have initiated three special studies and a number of subsidiary 
ones. These are all directed to various aspects of two topics : measurement of the 
future demands on coastal land, and assessment of means of providing for these 
demands in a controlled way. 

The special studies are: 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for 
trends, and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast 
for water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require 
coastal land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest 
and making such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include 
commercial and industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account 
in the Commission’s final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying : 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 
1963, to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might 
use in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained 
by local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland com- 
mittees on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made 
by the Commission to ‘Enterprise Neptune’ headquarters as necessary during the 
course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to 
be made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate in full, as 
appendices, the special study reports and include summary maps. It will be pre- 
pared as soon as possible after the completion of the conferences and should be 
ready for publication towards the end of 1967 or soon afterwards. 

2 
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Part One 



Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



Conserving the natwal coast 

1 The local planning authorities told the conference that they were pursuing a 
strict policy of discouraging development on parts of the Kent and Sussex coasts 
not already built up. They were determined to continue to conserve the remaining 
stretches of undeveloped coast as far as this was within their power. But they 
stressed that the success of this policy depended in the last resort on whether the 
Minister supported it when he decided appeals. 

2 There was a call for more speed in the reaching of Ministerial decisions affecting 
coastal planning policy and for greater use to be permitted of the Landscape Areas 
Special Development Order and of Directions under Article 4 of the General 
Development Order. It was stated that the public recognised the force of planning 
policies only when these were firmly laid down in development plans. Several 
speakers claimed that pl annin g control alone was not strong enough to secure 
lasting protection for the undeveloped coast. Often it needed to be buttressed by 
ownership or by management agreements, coupled with positive action to remove 
eyesores and improve the protected land and the public’s access to it. It was 
accepted, in fact, that protected coastal land should be conserved rather than 
merely preserved — that is, used for multiple purposes which were consistent with 
one another and which did not damage the natural environment. 

Release of Defence Department lands 

3 In this context, the conference urged that maximum pressure should be brought 
to bear upon the Defence Department to release for recreational use the extensive 
coastal sites occupied by the Armed Services. Thomey Island in the middle of 
the Chichester Harbour Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, occupied by the 
Royal Air Force, was quoted as an example. The West Sussex representatives 
claimed it was unquestionably the most suitable coastal area in the county for 
development as a base for sailing and recreational activities. 

Coastal development 

4 It was generally agreed that a strict policy to protect the undeveloped coast 
should be complemented by one to exploit more fully the advantages of the 
4 
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existing resorts and to make their attractions more compelling. It was also sug- 
gested that the possibility of creating entirely new resorts out of dull and relatively 
expendable bits of coast should be explored, especially with a view to satisfying 
the soaring demand for sailing facilities. Several areas of potential development 
were cited by the local authority representatives. These included the comprehensive 
development of Camber as a holiday settlement; development at the Crumbles 
with, perhaps, a yacht marina; the further concentration of yachting facilities in 
Chichester harbour and at Littlehampton and Shoreham; and the establishment of 
an informal sailing base and a nature reserve at Rye. The report of the East Sussex 
planning officer also referred to the scope for further industrial development at 
Newhaven. Development schemes for the established resorts included one at 
Brighton for seafront hotels, a marina, a tower and conference halls; and another 
at Hastings, where Lord Holford had prepared for the Corporation a plan for the 
conservation and redevelopment of the Old Town. 

5 Several speakers argued that in developing the region’s recreational resources, 
coast and countryside should not be considered separately. They pointed out that 
more imaginative use of the countryside’s recreational opportunities would take 
some strain off the coast; and therefore the recreational potential in south-east 
England — of its coast, rivers, canals and countryside — should be appraised as a 
whole. 

Country parks 

6 The conference recognised that country parks are needed near the sea to cater 
properly for visitors who would otherwise drive to many scattered and less suitable 
points along the coast. But it also felt that attractive inland country parks, sited 
en route to the sea, could act as counter-magnets and thus help to ease congestion 
at the coast. The East Sussex representatives expressed doubts about their ability 
to create country parks because virtually all the open land in the county was 
farmed or forested. The general feeling of the conference, however, was that the 
likely increase in leisure demands would eventually make it necessary to use some 
agricultural land for recreational purposes. 

Marina development 

7 The conference learned that proposals for yacht marinas had been assessed 
individually by the main resorts. Marinas are very expensive capital projects and 
the local councils rate their priority low. It appeared, therefore, that instead of the 
present piecemeal approach, the economics of marina development required a 
more comprehensive appraisal — perhaps regionally — of the demand for moorings 
and the means of satisfying it. 

Retirement pressures 

8 The south coast attracts a large influx of retired people, and the local planning 
authorities in the conference area generally believe they have no choice but to 
earmark land to meet this demand. Some said they had even felt compelled to 
make provision for industry purposely to redress the age balance of their popula- 
tions. It was pointed out that in the long run it could not be in keeping with a policy 
to restrain coastal development to go on treating these considerable land-consuming 
demands as irresistible. 
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Legislation 

9 Although there was a call for a radical modernisation of planning legislation 
few specific reforms were proposed at the conference. The local authorities mainly 
wanted stronger powers to enforce planning decisions with less delay. It was also 
suggested that the arrangements for the delegation of planning control should be 
reviewed. 

Finance 

10 It was argued that the large urban authorities inland had an obligation to 
contribute towards the cost of providing facilities required by visitors to the coast. 
Rural ratepayers were said to resent having to pay for facilities provided expressly 
for visitors from urban areas. The conference was told that the Greater London 
Council would probably accept in principle that they should contribute to the 
cost of acquiring land for country parks. But they would require evidence that 
facilities to which they were asked to contribute would in fact be used by 
Londoners. 

Traffic 

11 The Kent and East Sussex coasts, in particular, are used for sport and by 
visitors all the year round, except in the worst weather, and this creates a sustained 
demand for parking facilities that has to be met. Although parking fees could 
help to defray the cost, the local authorities argued that it was unrealistic to think 
rural car parks could be made to pay. It was recognised that where car parks 
were provided consequential waiting restrictions were required on roads in the 
vicinity, but the local authority representatives drew attention to the difficulties 
of policing and enforcing parking restrictions in country areas. They also called 
for new powers to prohibit vehicles where this was necessary to protect the beauty 
of the landscape. 

Statistics 

12 The discussion, and the information previously prepared, seemed to indicate 
that not all the authorities possessed adequate information, especially about 
recreational trends and traffic, on which to base really effective coastal policies. 
This posed the question of whether there should be a new survey organisation to 
collect the full range of data needed for the comprehensive planning of the region’s 
coastline and to advise on the practical application of this knowledge. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



In his opening remarks from the chair. Professor Steers (N.P.C.) pointed out that 
the conference was the first of nine arranged to take place at approximately monthly 
intervals. He said they were part of the major study of the coast which the National 
Parks Commission were undertaking at the request of the Ministers responsible 
for planning. There had been great concern in the last few years about the 
development of the coast and the voice of preservation interests had usually been 
very strong. ‘I think that we all accept that it is for the general good of the nation’s 
estate that it should be strong,’ he commented. ‘But it is sometimes raised in 
circumstances which give less than due credit to the pressures and social needs for 
development, or to the skill with which local planning authorities are balancing 
many strong and often conflicting demands.’ 

He said he wanted the conference to look regionally at the problems of coastal 
planning, both in assessing the multiplying demands for use of the coast and in 
forming a strategy for coping with them. He went on to suggest certain themes 
which he invited the conference to take up. The first was the need for closer liaison 
between the local planning authorities. Nearly all holiday-makers now used cars 
for day trips and touring holidays and therefore every resort had strong relations 
with its neighbours. Secondly there was the need to measure and predict demand 
on a regional scale — he mentioned work already being done in this field by the 
Standing Conference on London Regional Planning. Thirdly the conference must 
get to grips with the worsening problem of weekend and summer traffic and con- 
sider the needs of motorists in the region of the coast. Fourthly, Professor Steers 
asked ‘are there any undeveloped areas which should be developed and what 
imaginative schemes can you tell us about?’ He ended by inviting each local 
planning officer in turn to present his report. 

Kent County Council 

Mr. Clarke (the County Planning Officer) introduced his paper by highlighting 
some findings of the county’s detailed survey of the Kent coast in 1963-64. This, 
he said, threw up quite a startling result. ‘Of the 136 miles of coastline in Kent 
from Gravesend around to Dungeness 69 miles are already built up or committed 
to development in the development plan, so we have had to leave those out of 
consideration. This means that the future of what is left is of considerable impor- 
tance.’ It was surprising to find that within the remaining 67 miles of coast there 
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were still some stretches which were remote in character and unspoilt. But the 
Kent coast for almost its entire length had suffered very severely from alien forms 
of development. He cited derelict war defences, stretches of chalets and shacks, 
caravan camps, barbed wire and disused industrial buildings. ‘We feel that a 
vigorous programme to remove the eyesores is called for,’ he declared. 

The survey had also shown that virtually all the coastal facilities were over- 
strained and that use of the coast was not restricted to the summer but extended 
almost the whole year round. ‘If you get a bright day in January or February 
people stream out of London towards the Kent coast.’ 

Mr. Clarke then explained how, after completing the 1963-64 survey, his 
authority had divided the Kent coast into the three categories set out in his paper. 
(See page 32.) 

The county council had ‘put a freeze on the coast.’ The district councils which 
exercised delegated powers could refuse planning consent but they could not 
ordinarily allow development. He added, however, that exceptions had to be made 
for large public utility structures which needed to be on the coast, such as power 
stations. 

He said he particularly wanted to stress one point not in his paper : ‘That having 
decided on policies, and having firmed them up, it is important that they should 
be written into the development plan so that, having obtained the stamp of 
Ministerial approval, they are accepted generally. Our experience is that unless that 
position has been reached the public at large does not accept a policy; and while 
there are extreme pressures (and a lot of money is involved) they will always try 
to test decisions to the limit.’ 



East Snssex County Council 

Mr. Longbottom (the Deputy County Planning Officer) said his county’s develop- 
ment plan, approved in 1958, laid down certain broad principles for the control 
of development along the coast. The main ones were : 

(i) that agricultural land must be conserved as far as possible; 

(ii) that the South Downs should be protected as an area of great landscape 
value; and 

(iii) that all undeveloped natural coast that still remained should be preserved, 
and any additional coastal recreation and holiday facilities limited to Camber 
and the seafronts of existing towns. 

He said the development plan included three town maps for Hove and Portslade, 
Bexhill and Camber— all on the coast. Before the Minister at present was a sub- 
mitted town map for Seaford, Newhaven, Peacehaven and Telscombe Cliffs, also 
all on the coast. This map included extensions of the original Area of Great Land- 
scape Value. A town map was in preparation which included Pevensey Bay, so 
that when this had been submitted the whole of the coast would be included in 
town maps, with die exception of sections between Cuckmerehaven and East- 
bourne, between Fairlight and Camber, and between Camber and the Kent boun- 
dary at Jury’s Gap. 

He said the best coastal scenery, where the South Downs met the sea for a 
length of five miles between Seaford and Eastbourne, was almost completely 
unspo.lt and was likely to remain so by reason of some public ownerships and 
8 
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agreements which were entered into under Section 34 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932.* He added : ‘Protection by ownership or agreement does, of 
course, require considerable expenditure and I think that for financial reasons it 
must be limited to selected areas of special value.’ Mr. Longbottom referred to 
the area between Fairlight and Jury’s Gap as one of distinctive landscape which 
had been marred by sporadic, substandard development in and around the coastal 
settlements at Fairlight Cove, Cliffend, Winchelsea Beach, Rye Harbour and 
Camber. 

He mentioned a comprehensive plan for the re-development of Camber as a 
holiday settlement. (See plate 8.) He explained that the county’s part in the scheme 
had been to purchase the sand dunes in order to enable them to be stabilised after 
the war-time military occupation. Except in this comprehensive development area 
at Camber, the County Planning Officer proposed that the present general policy of 
strict development control should be maintained. They were preparing a detailed 
development policy incorporating village plans for Fairlight, Winchelsea, Winchel- 
sea Beach and Pett Level. 

Just what positive action could be taken to restore lost amenities or create new 
ones at these places would depend on a financial appraisal, he said, as would a 
proposal for a nature reserve on the west side of the River Rother. He ended by 
emphasising that the successful application of a negative policy by development 
control in coastal areas depended in the last resort on the Minister’s attitude to 
appeals. 



Hastings County Borough Council 



Mr. West (the Deputy Planning Officer) drew attention to key points from Hastings’ 
report. He said beyond the old harbour arm were magnificent sandstone cliffs 
within an area to be preserved as of high landscape value, a large proportion of 
which was also an area of special scientific interest. (See plate 16.) The Council had 
passed a resolution that the area recognised as of high landscape value should be 
greatly extended. Fortunately, they owned a large proportion of the land, although 
only that actually on the coast was public open space. 

The public had little or no resort in rather a large area to the west end of the 
town. This was because the railway backed closely on to the coast and restricted 
access. Another difficulty was that the sewer outfalls were in this part of the 
borough. He explained that the Corporation hoped to end pollution along the 
affected coast by building a sea outfall 10,000 feet long in the very near future. 
This should make more popular an area where there were already some 270 
privately owned beach chalets. 

Mr .West went on to say that Lord Holford had recently issued his report (com- 
missioned by the Corporation) on the conservation and development of the Old 
Town of Hastings, which included adjacent parts which could be re-developed — 
such as the area known as The Stade. (See plate 17.) The Corporation hoped that 
Lord Holford’s proposals relating to the coastline would be included in the develop- 
ment plan when it was next reviewed At the same time the extended area of high 

*Section 37 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, now confers powers on local 
planning authorities to enter into agreements with owners to regulate the development or 
use of land. 
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landscape interest would also be included and pressure for development along the 
coast would continue to be resisted. 

Eastbourne County Borough Council 



In presenting Eastbourne’s report Mr. Milton (the Deputy Borough Surveyor and 
Planning Officer) spoke of the Crumbles as an area in which a good deal of 
development could be expected in the next few years. (See plate 7.) At present this 
area was extensively worked for the extraction of beach and gravel, although it was 
on the edge of existing residential development. ‘It has great potentiality for the 
provision of marinas, harbours and the like, the demand for which is obviously 
increasing,’ said Mr. Milton. The council hoped to be able to encourage such 
development in the Crumbles area when their development plan was revised in 
1967. 

All of Eastbourne’s coastline was open to public access — ‘limited only by the 
athletic ability of those who wished to get down to sea level at Beachy Head.’ 
Mr. Milton added that Beachy Head was perhaps the most popular single point of 
public resort within the whole of the conference area. It was visited throughout 
the year regardless of season, but almost exclusively by motor car. He said this 
gave rise to the ‘great difficulty’ of providing adequate car parks and other neces- 
sary facilities without spoiling the appearance and amenities of the area. 

Mr. Milton ended by calling attention to another problem associated with 
Beachy Head and the whole area extending westwards from Eastbourne, including 
the Seven Sisters (see plate 1). ‘We can certainly preserve it from development, but 
what will be the good of that if it continues to fall into the sea at the speed at 
which it is at the moment?’ he asked. He said the engineering side of coastal 
protection and adequate financial provision for such works, particularly in these 
undeveloped areas where preservation was most desirable, could not be divorced 
from the planning aspect being discussed at the conference. 

Brighton County Borough Council 



In summarising Brighton’s report, Mr. Upton (the Chief Assistant Planning Officer) 
referred to the finding; of a sample survey carried out for the Corporation by the 
British Travel Association in co-operation with Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd. 
m May to September. 1964. This estimated that over 362.000 visitors stayed in 
Brighton during the summer and 505.000 came came over the whole year. Only 
fj-? ng ^ t0n s vlsltors were foreigners. The main catchment areas were London, 

^ 1965 fte peai ” Umber of day vis!tors was estimated 
at 100,000 and the peak number of staying visitors at 20,000. ‘It is still a holiday 

“ a J° r eonference centre, apart from the industrial and residential 
development which has taken place over the last decade,’ said Mr. Upton ‘Private 
development projects indicate a growing confidence in people's minds that Brighton 
win remain a popular resort. 

f USt pr ° pOS f 1 ; 1 by private ™ te rprise, which included the building 
of a sky deck tower, several large sea-front hotels, a conference hall and enter 

;~7^r a " d a ' mUlti - miIIi0n ' P0Und “ U associated"!. 



West Sussex County Council 

Mr. Burrows (the County Planning Officer) said the planning policy of his council. 
10 
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as embodied in its development plan, recognised the need to preserve and enhance 
the beauty of the coastline, to improve public access to the beaches and to dis- 
courage the further development of the seven miles of coast (out of 35) that were 
still unbuilt upon. ‘Having regard to the fact that during peak holiday periods the 
population of the coastal belt is practically doubled up to the best part of 500,000, 
the pressures to which those remaining undeveloped areas are subjected needs no 
emphasis,’ he added. 

Mr Burrows said his authority were ‘more than aware of a need to implement 
positive planning policies.’ He mentioned particularly the need to set up machinery, 
in consultation with the local authorities and societies, to improve the appearance 
of the coast by removing eyesores; and to ‘draw up and adopt a positive landscape 
policy for the coastal area and ensure that all new development contributes to the 
objectives of that policy.’ He urged that where ‘the visual impact is of paramount 
importance,’ greater use should be made of the Landscape Areas Special Develop- 
ment Order* and of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order.* 

There was also a pressing need to take speedily into ‘protective custody’ land 
under threat of spoliation or exploitation. He continued: ‘Despite the concern 
expressed by Ministers about the quality and effectiveness of planning measures, 
I am personally somewhat distressed to find a certain lack of urgency in coming 
to Ministerial decisions. We are told by Ministry officials, “Why do you need to 
ask us for Directions? Surely existing control seems adequate. Nothing disastrous 
has happened.” This may be particularly British, I know, but why must we wait 
for disaster before any measures are taken?’ In any worthwhile endeavour, he 
concluded, prevention was better than cure, more particularly when the damage 
was incapable of cure. 



*See Appendix One, page 82, paragraphs 41 and 42. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Accommodating the pressures on the coast 

In the discussion that followed the presentation of reports by the planning officers 
the conference immediately took up the question of how the mounting pressures 
on the south-east coast were to be accommodated. The first group of speakers 
disclosed certain differences in their broad approach to coastal preservation and 
development. One view was that the region's remaining undeveloped coast should 
be preserved at all cost and new development restricted almost entirely to parts 
already built up. Against this it was argued that new resorts may have to be created 

° f COaSt t0 C ° PC With *"* ^ recreational 

demands. Somewhere in between came the case for ‘conservation’-for carefully 
husbanding the remaining natural coast while making intensive use of it for a 
variety of recreational and other uses. 

Management p lanning 

In leading off the general discussion, Mr. Bell (the Secretary of the National Parks 
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had an interest in a region that ran from Harwich round to Bournemouth. ‘Its 
area is one-fifth of the total area of England and Wales. Its population is nearly 
two-fifths of the total. This is the great dilemma of the south-east,’ Mr. Laws 
argued. ‘Two-fifths of our population living on one-fifth of the land surface.’ There 
was also the inescapable fact that the pressures of the motor vehicle would be so 
great that they would be extremely difficult to cope with. This theme ran right 
through the planning officers’ reports. 

The time had come when a study ought to be made — perhaps in association with 
the British Travel Association — of the whole recreation potential of the country- 
side, rivers and canals of this comer of England. For example, he said, each year 
the activities of the Duke of Bedford diverted 750,000 pairs of feet which might 
otherwise trample all over the coastline. These people visited Woburn Abbey and 
enjoyed the 3,000 acre park. Another 750,000 people visited Whipsnade Zoo, 
probably because of the difficulties of getting to the coast. These two diversions 
alone removed the pressure of 1-^ million people and many motor cars from the 
Kent and Sussex coasts. 

New kinds of resorts 

Mr. Hookway (the Principal Planning Officer of the National Parks Commission) 
said there clearly had to be safety valves in the country to relieve the pressures 
on the coast as Mr. Laws had argued. But the coast would continue to be our 
main recreation resource for as long ahead as we liked to think. He was impressed 
by the state of thinking about preservation of unspoilt environments and by what 
was being done. But were planning authorities thinking with enough vision about 
.the changes that were going to be thrust on them? The surge of extra leisure 
demand in the next twenty years might be as great as the change in the last forty. 
Was there too much thought of preservation and not enough of development? 
Should we open our minds to develop new kinds of resorts to meet the tremendous 
demands, particularly the demands for small boat sailing? 

Mr. Busby (the Town Clerk of Eastbourne) assured Mr. Hookway that so far 
as the seaside holiday towns were concerned, they would continue to do all they 
could to attract more and more visitors. The local authorities had to take positive 
measures to provide for these visitors the kind of facilities they wanted and as far 
as possible in places and conditions which caused the least possible damage to 
the beauty of the countryside. It was the duty of officials to remind their members 
that they must be prepared to provide these additional amenities, that they would 
cost money, that some of them have to be run at a loss at first, but that in the 
long run they would be bound to benefit the local people. 

Mr. Hookway’s suggestion that the planning authorities might be too preoccupied 
with preserving the coast was supported by Dr. Forman (representing the Nature 
Conservancy). He said the accent ought to be on conservation as distinct from 
preservation. The old idea of conservation was synonymous with preservation. It 
simply meant that you put up a fence and tried to keep everybody out. This was 
now completely out of date. ‘Conservation means wise use,’ he said. It meant 
using the resource carefully and efficiently so as to ensure there would be a con- 
tinuing supply of it. This was exactly what we wanted to aim at in our planning 
and use of the coastal habitat. 

The Nature Conservancy was principally concerned with the scientific interest 
of the coast; in trying to ensure that it was conserved and used wisely so that the 
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wila life continued, so that the research and educational needs were adequately 
catered for. But it was also concerned with conserving a high quality environment. 
He agreed with Mr. Bell that this depended on study and research to try to assess 
the 'carrying capacity’ of different types of coastal habitat — how far they could 
meet the variety of demands put upon them. He said : ‘This is the kind of study 
which I would like to see the Nature Conservancy and the Natural Environment 
Research Council (or the Nature Conservancy on behalf of the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council) carry out as one of their major contributions towards this 
coastal survey.’ 



Taking up the theme of how to cater for the inevitable increase in the demand 
for recreation. Sir William Lindsay (the chairman of the East Sussex Planning 
Committee) said his county had to look to those areas which were already 
developed— Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Bexhill, Seaford— to intensify their 
sophisticated nature in order to attract as many people as possible. Such very 
small parts of the East Sussex coastline were still open that, apart from Camber 
where a limited amount of development would he allowed, the policy of his 
authority would be one of complete restriction as far as possible. This could only 
be achieved by very strict development control with the support of the Minister 
when they were taken to appeal. ‘In East Sussex we have got to maximise the 
potentialities of the already built-up areas and try to clamp down on evety 
development in the very small areas of open coastline we still have,’ he stressed. 

Replying to Dr. Forman’s remarks, Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said conservation 
did not accept the possibility that we may sometimes need to make a complete 
change of the environment. To illustrate this point he said that the demand for 
small boating had increased by 1,200 per cent since the war, and there was every 
promise that this rate of increase would continue. The old established areas like 
the Hamble River and Chichester Harbour were full and every prediction was 
that they were going to be even more crowded. ‘We must find new areas,’ he said. 

here may be potentialities in the Thames Estuary to create new sophisticated 
environments.’ In this way man-made playgrounds could be fashioned out of areas 
or relatively undramatic solitude and limited scientific interest. 



This provoked a rejoinder from Dr. Forman (Nature Conservancy), who said 
Mr Hookway wanted to allow demand to call the tune— ‘demands for certain types 
ot facilities having to be satisfied at almost whatever cost.’ But we must not be 
pressurised’ by what may be temporary fashions of demand. For example, he 
said, a few years ago the demand for new caravan sites was astronomical Local 
authorities right, y put up a great deal of resistance and we now found that the 
peak of caravan demand had been reached, if not passed. ‘Would we not be 
blaming ourselves now,’ asked Dr. Forman, ‘if we had given way to all those 
demands and instead of one-third of the coast being given over to caravans 
ready half had been given over?’ He went on to say that we had to think much 
more in toms of multiple use of coastal areas; we could not afford to give over 
large spaces for single uses. Multi-purpose use meant getting our priorities sorted 
out, deciding what ought to be top priority and how far other uses could be 
integrated with the primary use without destroying the resources itself. 

We^^us 0 sex W Countv^r nt -r S H alSO bj Mr - Ca P““ ^stant Solicitor, 

West Sussex County Council). He contended that there were other places which 

deserved to give way to recreational pressures before the areas of scientific interest 
he Armed Services had their hands on very large areas of the coast, many of 
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which could be released to provide outlets for the increasing pressures. Thomey 
Island, used by the Royal Air Force as an aircraft base, was a good example. 
‘If there is anywhere in Chichester Harbour which cries out for completely new 
thinking it is Thomey Island,’ he said. ‘Without question, it is the most suitable 
coastal site in the county for development as a base for sailing and other recrea- 
tional activities.’ 



Marina development 

Mrs. Davies (National Parks Commission), deputy chairman of the conference, 
asked the local authority representatives to speak about any proposals for marinas 
or yacht basins in their areas. Whilst all three of the county boroughs were in- 
terested in marina development, two had reluctantly decided they could not as 
yet justify the very considerable public expenditure which it involved. 

Mr. Busby (Eastbourne) explained that his council had engaged civil engineers 
to look into the possibility of a yacht harbour in the town. They had reported 
that the project was feasible at a cost of at least £650,000. That was five or six 
years ago; today’s figure would be at least £750,000. His council had so far taken 
the line that they were not prepared to undertake the project themselves at public 
expense. 

Mr. West (Hastings) said that similar circumstances had arisen in his town, 
where there had been considerable pressure for construction of a yacht marina. 
The council had obtained an estimate ten years ago of the cost of repairing the 
harbour arm in order to make a start in forming a small yacht harbour. It was 
found that this alone would have cost at least £350,000. The council did not feel 
justified in spending that much money. Today there were more urgent projects, 
such as the two-mile-long sea outfall which would cost nearly a million pounds. 

Mr. Upton (Brighton) said his council had given their blessing to a proposal 
for a very large marina at Brighton. The Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment had called in the planning application and held a public inquiry in January 
1966.* The marina was entirely a private enterprise project, quoted as costing 
£10,000,000. It would provide moorings for 2,000 yachts and include what was 
virtually a small entertainment town on reclaimed foreshore, catering for almost 
every conceivable form of recreation. 

Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional Planning) said there was 
a tremendous desire by people to buy boats and to have facilities for sailing them. 
They were demanding and getting facilities on rivers like the Great Ouse. He saw 
the possibility of a Great Ouse Valley recreational authority similar to the Lee 
Valley one which was' just being set up. ‘This links with my original statement,’ 
he said. ‘We want to look at the whole area and assess its demands. I think inland 
places can provide more and more facilities for all sorts of recreation, particularly 
water-based recreation.’ 

Retirement pressures 

The chairman then asked about the large numbers of people who made their homes 
on the south coast when they retired. This movement would continue to grow, 

*The application was approved by the Minister at the end of September, 1966. 
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he said. Were the planning authorities keeping a general oversight of the problem? 

It quickly became apparent that the influx of retired people was in fact a major 
generator of demand for land along this coast, directly for housing and indirectly 
for medical, recreational and other facilities. The planning authorities generally 
took the view that this was something they had to live with, although Kent was 
not so inclined to give way to these demands. Two of the county boroughs were 
clearly concerned that their local economies might be weakened by the movement 
of elderly residents into their areas. They explained they had felt obliged to intro- 
duce new industry to hold and attract younger people and thus redress the age 
balance of their populations. 

Replying to the chairman’s question, Mr. West (Hastings) said the problem was 
already a considerable one in his county borough, where a quarter of the popula- 
tion were over 65. In order to restore the balance his council were trying to get 
industry' into the town to meet the needs of the younger people. The demand 
tram the population migrating to the town was increasingly for bungalows of the 
smallest possible type that could be built in accordance with any regulations. The 
Corporation, through their planning powers, were doing their best to persuade 
developers to build more of a family type of property. 

Mr. Busby (Eastbourne) said they also had problems created by people coming 
to live in Eastbourne when they retired. One difficulty was that disproportionate 
sefrireT ° f reUred reS ‘ dentS ‘ hreW e * ce P tion ally heavy demands on local medical 

From the planning point of view, his council felt that they had to ensure that 
land was available for houses for those who wanted to live in the town. ‘We shall 
make further areas available in the next edition of our development plan without 
doing anything to spoil the coastline or the countryside, or hinder its proper 
enjoyment, he added. * v 
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M, Clarke (Ken, County Council) argued tha, people, whether retired or 
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employed, could not decide for themselves just where they were going to live. 
Just as his authority would say ‘no’ to someone who wanted to build in the 
metropolitan green belt, similarly they would probably refuse to allow any further 
lateral expansion of urban development along the coast. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) intervened to say that Mr. Clarke’s was the first voice 
he had heard that said the retirement pressures which consumed land on this 
heavily developed coast should be checked in any way. Other speakers had implied 
this was an irresistible demand that had to be met even if it meant introducing 
industry to retain young people in the towns. He said he found it ‘somewhat para- 
doxical’ that the same authorities which accepted that the environment should be 
changed by these major kinds of development argued that recreational demands 
from outside should be checked in order to preserve undeveloped land. 



Country parks and undeveloped coast 



At the chairman’s request, the conference turned to the question of establishing 
country parks. He said if country parks were to fulfil their purpose they would 
have to run into hundreds. He asked whether the local authorities had plans for 
establishing any on parts of the coast. 

In the discussion no one mentioned specific proposals for coastal parks, although 
the problem of creating country parks generally were clearly being actively con- 
sidered by the planning authorities. The East Sussex representatives were not 
optimistic about the prospects of country parks because nearly all the land in 
their county was farmed or forested. This led others to point out that eventually 
some agricultural land might have to be switched to recreational uses to satisfy 
the rising demand. The conference was also told of proposals for making greater 
use of London’s green belt for recreation. 

Mr. Clarke (Kent) said his authority were thinking in terms of one major 
regional park, probably serving more than one county, and a considerable number 
of smaller sub-regional parks, some of which made use of London’s green belt. 
The regional park would be a sizeable tract of land — possibly a square mile or 
more — with a great variety of facilities for recreation. They hoped to draw the 
adjoining counties into discussions. The district councils had already received the 
general proposition well and they were now, together with the county council, 
investigating it in detail. He expected to have ‘something tangible’ to report 
in about twelve months’ time. 

Miss Taylor (Greater London Council) said her council’s Parks Department 
were currently surveying the use of the green belt for leisure. They were starting 
with those portions which were within the Greater London boundary, but they 
would be extending their research to take in areas of Kent, Surrey, Essex and even 
part of Sussex which Londoners constantly used for recreation. They were con- 
sulting with the councils of the outer-London boroughs, and would shortly contact 
county councils with a view to liaison. 

Sir William Lindsay (East Sussex) said his council had asked their Planning 
Committee to make a report, after doing the necessary research, as to what a 
countryside committee could in fact do in East Sussex. There did not seem to be 
a square mile anywhere — apart from Ashdown Forest — which could possibly 
become a country park. Nearly all the land was either under agriculture or forestry. 
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As far as East Sussex was concerned, therefore, it was not so much financial 
limitations but physical ones which inhibited their thinking about country parks. 
In any case, a great many of his colleagues felt that they would like to keep control 
of the planning of their own countryside. As soon as anybody else shared in the 
cost it meant that planning was no longer entirely in their own hands. You had to 
get agreement with the boroughs, who approached the matter differently. 

Mr. Capon (West Sussex), in a reference to Sir William Lindsay’s point that there 
was little room for country parks in an agricultural county like East Sussex, asked 
whether the time might come when certain amounts of farm land would have to 
give way to recreation. The demand was going to increase not merely in the 
summer time but all through the year, and it would have to be catered for. This 
could mean that they would have to give up land which was of use for other 
purposes as well as recreation. 



Dr. Forman (Nature Conservancy) complained that there was still a tendency 
to plan the countryside in terms of farming and food production. This may have 
been satisfactory' twenty years ago when relatively few people from the towns 
went into the countryside, but today town and country could not be considered 
separately. The centre of gravity has changed,’ he continued, ‘and we now have 
to think in terms of the overall requirements of the urban population, which after 
all account for ninety per cent of the total population.’ He went on to say that 
food was obviously a major requirement and planning the use of the countryside 
to help supply this need was clearly very important. But people from the towns 
also needed areas for recreation and the sooner planners looked at the problem 
from that point of view the better. 



Mr. Clarke (Kent) said there were always numerous claims to any particular 
piece of land, and naturally one would pay greatest attention to the agricultural 
value of the land. There were other areas, such as sizable worked out gravel pits, 
which might form a nucleus of a park because most people were interested in 
activities centred on water. He went on to say that unless proper facilities for 
recreation were provided, people made use of places which were unsuitable— places 
without toilets and where cars were parked on the roadside. 

Commenting on the value of country parks, he said a survey carried out at Box 
Hill, Surrey, m the summer of 1964 had shown that some 62% of day trippers 
had come from west, north and south London. It also found that 38% of those 
stopping for some tune did not intend to stop at Box Hill when they set out It 

nresT^' ^ ■*** attrac “ ve centres sut * as ^is did to some extent absorb 
pressures which might otherwise converge on the coast. 



Undeveloped coast 
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sailing base there, and the wet areas where the gravel had been exhausted used for 
small sailing and for a bird sanctuary. 

Mr. Clarke said the Kent County Council had a firm policy of preventing further 
development along the unspoilt coast. The main stretches to which this policy 
applied were Dungeness; between Folkestone and Dover; between Deal and Sand- 
wich; the eastern part of the Swale; the northern part of the Isle of Sheppey and 
the northern parts of Grain and Hoo. 

Mr. Clements (West Sussex) said his county council were going to guard very 
jealously their remaining seven miles of unspoilt coast. ‘We do not want to lose 
anything we have — or only minutely — because we have already lost 70% of our 
coastline.’ He added that recreational facilities could be enlarged and improved 
at Pagham and Bracklesham Bay, but residential development should not generally 
be permitted in these areas, although slight ‘in-filling’ could be allowed at Pagham 
without damaging the surroundings. 



Legislative reform 



Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) then presented a short paper which outlined the back- 
ground of the coastal study, its scope and what the Commission hoped it would 
achieve. He said in their final report the Commission wanted to put before 
Ministers a digest of the main issues at stake in the planning of the coast. He 
drew attention to the special studies* and the consultations and made particular 
reference to the proposed study of ‘methodology’ — the techniques of appraising the 
facts which were critical in making policy decisions. By the mid-1970’s the surge 
of young people under 25 was bound to shape the new pattern of demand for 
recreational facilities on the coast and in the country. Yet after reading the planning 
officers’ reports he had been surprised by how little seemed to be known about 
recreational patterns, pressures and movements, or about the seasonal, economic 
and social factors involved. ‘We feel quite sure,’ he continued, ‘that there are ways 
and means which planning authorities can employ, using their own staff, to get at 
these facts.’ 

The second part of the Commission’s paper was a digest of planning legislation 
and of the powers and grants available to enable local authorities to purchase land 
for public open space and other recreational uses.f From their everyday experience 
in the front line the local authority representatives would be able to suggest how 
legislation could be improved. ‘For example,’ he continued, ‘should the delegation 
of planning control be changed — is it a satisfactory procedure? Let us hear what 
you think about the financial and other implications of a programme for clearing 
eyesores; about the wider problem of financing holiday development in relation 
to the resources of the coastal authority; and about general matters of coastal 
management.’ 

He referred to the point made by Eastbourne’s report, that certain kinds of 
water-based recreation, such as water-skiing, could spoil the enjoyment of other 
people using the seashore. Were powers to manage inshore waters adequate, he 
asked. He also wanted to hear any bright ideas the conference had as to how to 
rehabilitate the ‘rather pathetic and poor quality little holiday enclaves’ that could 

*These are summarised in the introduction on page 2. 
fThis is reproduced as an Appendix on pages 77-88. 
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be found around the coast. Was some kind of ‘action area procedure’ necessary 
to improve the quality of such places, he asked. 

The need to improve planning legislation was the first of Mr. Hookway’s themes to 
be taken up by the conference. Planning law had to be modernised, the conference 
was told, and it was a pity that the old statutes had been merely consolidated 
by the Town and Country Planning Act of 1962. Even so, disappointingly few 
amendments were proposed at the conference. The reform which received most 
backing was one to give planning authorities extra power to enforce their decisions 
more swiftly. Arrangements for the delegation of planning control also came under 
fire on the grounds that district councils could not afford the necessary staff. The 
inadequacy of ‘negative planning’ was stressed. Some planning authorities obviously 
felt that their policies could be fully achieved only if they bought land, or took 
other positive action, whenever it was necessary to ensure that sites were used 
appropriately. 

Swifter enforcement 

Mr. Church (Kent County Council) said his authority believed that present plan- 
ning legislation was very deficient. ‘I could set up a car breaking business today 
in the most delightful coastal area, burning sump oil and old tyres, and it would 
be months before the local planning authority could stop me doing it,’ he said. 
‘If, however, I put up an advertisement that I had old tyres for sale they could 
take summary proceedings against me the next morning.’ 

Giving another example, he said the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
frequently frustrated an agreement between a developer and the local planning 
authority. ‘We are prepared to let him do (a) if he is prepared to do (b), and 
both of us are perfectly happy with that. But some reason is usually found by the 
Ministry to say that the agreement cannot be approved.’ He thought that planning 
legislation should be amended to allow the authority to proceed along lines agreed 
with the developer. 

Mr. Church also mentioned that his council was engaged in a High Court action 
over the question of granting pla nn i n g permission subject to the condition that 
development should take place within three years. ‘Obviously it is desirable that 
all local planning authorities should have these powers,’ he said. ‘Why one of 
them should eventually have to find itself in the House of Lords before that is 
decided we just cannot understand,’ he added. 




Councils’ Association containing a great number of matters which they felt ought 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) intervened to ask whether it could be that the local 
planning authorities ought to allocate and secure places for car breaking so that 
it was not done on unauthorised sites on the coast. Could they, in fact, adequately 
plan their coasts simply on the basis of development control? Did it not require 
much more positive action? 

Positive planning 

Both Mr. Busby (Eastbourne) and Sir William Lindsay (East Sussex) thought that 
positive action was essential. Continuing with the example of old cars, Sir William 
said there were itinerant people who made a living breaking them up. ‘I believe 
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as a planning authority we have got to give them places where they can put their 
caravans and break cars without offence to the general public,’ he said. His 
authority had decided, in conjunction with certain district councils, to provide 
such sites, equipped with sanitation, water and electricity. It would cost a lot but 
they had to do it. ‘I can think of other aspects of planning,’ he added, ‘where 
county councils should buy up woodlands and various bits of land. It is the only 
way of doing it, and we have to face the fact that it will be expensive.’ 

Mr. Capon (West Sussex) criticised the arrangements for the delegation of plan- 
ning control. He said many small district councils with delegated planning powers 
just had not the money to pay for the staff — even if they could get them — who 
were necessary to administer planning controls. He agreed with Mr. Church that 
planning legislation ought to be reformed with an eye to giving the local planning 
authorities powers to stamp out undesirable uses of land much more quickly. 

Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional Planning) also supported 
the plea for stronger powers to enable the planning authorities to step in quickly 
where things were going wrong. He knew of a case where a planning authority s 
decision had been flouted for 3+ years before it could be legally enforced. He went 
on to criticise the Ministry of Agriculture and the Forestry Commission for failing 
to consult local pl annin g authorities about tree felling. He spoke of a decision, 
taken by the Ministry without consulting the planning authority, to approve a 
grant to a private owner who wanted to fell and completely clear a beautiful wood 
of 64 acres for arable cultivation. ‘Here is 64 acres now being cleared by a bull- 
dozer with a Treasury grant behind it. Sites of special scientific interest are being 
ploughed up under Treasury grants. The Government are paying people to ruin 
the heritage of this country,’ claimed Mr. Laws. 



Financial implications 

One clear issue emerged from the discussion on finance. The coastal authorities 
were far from happy about paying to provide ‘leisure facilities’ mostly for the 
use of people from outside their areas. They argued, with one exception, that the 
urban authorities from which the visitors came ought to share the cost. The 
response of the Greater London Council’s representative was that his authority, 
at least, would probably find this acceptable in principle. 

Mr. Burrows (West Sussex) said that ratepayers in coastal towns and rural 
districts complained bitterly when asked to pay for facilities for visitors — facilities 
which they thought often spoilt their neighbourhood and which they did not par- 
ticularly want. How far, he asked, could these costs which planning authorities 
with coastlines would inevitably incur be spread regionally, because it was the 
people of Surrey and Greater London who created the demand. 

Spreading the cost 

Mr. Reynolds (representing the Greater London Council) said that as he under- 
stood the argument, it was the citizens of the Great Wen who were alleged to 
charge off in their motor cars down to the coast, taking their own food with them, 
and to come back having contributed nothing but litter; and therefore the urban 
authorities had an obligation to contribute towards the cost of providing facilities 
which these visitors seemed to want. He said he was sure that, in principle 
at any rate, the Greater London Council would be quite happy to consider this 
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matter, and see whether it was possible, within the financial resources available, 
to contribute towards the cost of providing the land for countryside recreation. 
‘Just how much money will be available for this is, of course, quite another 
matter,’ he added. ‘But I do not think there would be much difficulty in accepting 
the principle.’ 

In the past the London County Council had made such contributions through 
the former London and Home Counties Green Belt Act. This probably meant that 
in reviewing legislation they should consider asking for an extension of this 
measure. Another point to consider was that it had never been part of the old 
scheme of contributions to have any great regard to the capital cost of providing 
facilities on land acquired for recreation in the countryside. The contributions had 
been made only in respect of land acquisitions, and this, too, perhaps needed 
reviewing. 

Mr. Reynolds went on to stress the need for ‘getting the priorities right.’ 
He said the G.L.C. already had obligations for certain expenditure in the inner 
ring of the green belt. To extend the help beyond that must mean either that they 
had to raise more money or to cut down the amount available for spending in 
the immediate green belt of Greater London. 

Finally, he said, it was quite obvious that before any of the bigger cities could 
make up their minds about how they should contribute towards such projects as 
country parks, they would have to have information as to the extent to which 
'their own ratepayers would use them. ‘I think they would ask for a series of 
criteria to be established before they could say that this is a scheme to which we 
could quite properly contribute,’ he said. 

Mr. Clements (West Sussex) said that families with caravans came to holiday 
on the south coast from as far away as the Midlands. They would go to the 
regional parks for very cheap facilities. From the county council’s point of view 
there was very little return from the capital outlay in providing these facilities, so 
he was delighted to hear that the Greater London Council were thinking about 
sharing the cost. ‘But please,’ he added, ‘go right into the centre of the country 
and bring in the Birmingham and Coventry councils as well.’ 

Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional Planning) said Londoners 
were now going further afield for their recreation. They were going out to places 
like Ivanhoe Beacon, Dunstable Downs and to the Chiltems. He mentioned a sub- 
regional park at Ampthill, 45 miles from the centre of London, 30 miles from its 
northern boundary. This was 160 acres of parkland with steep slopes well endowed 
with trees and yet providing cricket, football, tennis and facilities for the children, 
a lake and parking space for 400 cars. Here was a real country park that even 
Londoners could share, because it was only a matter of 45 minutes up the M.l. 
This was the extent to which people were now moving out, and it emphasised 
the importance of the financial participation of Greater London. 



Traffic management and control 



The problem which the conference found most intractable was that caused by 
surges of weekend and holiday traffic to the coast. Partly this was because there 
were really two separate issues involved, one which the local authorities could 
handle individually and the other which they could not. The first issue was how 
to accommodate traffic once it arrived at the coast; and the second was how to 
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plan the main cross-country routes in such a way that they attracted motorists to 
places other than the coast. The first matter — parking policy — was covered fairly 
fully, but the second only briefly. 

It was widely agreed that for rural car parks to succeed would require waiting 
restrictions on roads in the vicinity. This raised the question of how these 
restrictions could be enforced. It also highlighted the need to give local authorities 
powers to prohibit cars in order to safeguard natural beauty. There were marked 
differences of opinion about the merits of recognising certain coastal roads as 
designated ‘scenic routes’, although here there was some confusion over definitions. 
Another point which kept recurring was the crucial importance of effective liaison 
between the highway and planning branches of each local authority. 

Introducing the discussion, Mr. Kennedy (representing the Ministry of Transport) 
said we had to accept that more and more people were going to own cars and 
were going to use them for visiting the coast and countryside. The family with a 
car could not be told ‘you must not go here and you must not go there.’ But it 
was possible ‘to exercise some restraint’ over their movements when they got 
to the coast. 

This required the closest liaison between the planning authority and those 
responsible for highways. Highway authorities, when considering road improve- 
ments, should take account of the effects on coast and countryside of the increase 
in traffic they might bring about, as well as the aesthetic effects of the improvements 
themselves. Likewise the planning authority could exercise some influence over the 
number visiting particular parts of the coast by the way they controlled develop- 
ment. 

More had to be done to cater for motorists visiting the coast, especially by 
providing car parks in rural areas. The cost could be met from parking fees, but 
people would not pay if they could park elsewhere free. Therefore waiting restric- 
tions would have to be imposed on lengths of roads in the vicinity. 

Not all motorists had the same objects in going to the coast. One kind of visitor 
used his car simply as door to door transport and then forgot about it until it was 
time to return home. He was probably quite willing to pay to leave his car in a 
safe place for the day. The other kind of visitor used his car to explore the coast, 
driving awhile and stopping awhile. He required the kind of car parking facilities 
where waiting restrictions had to be imposed on nearby roads. This was entirely 
within the powers of local authorities; they did not need the approval of the 
Mini stry of Transport to impose waiting restrictions, except on trunk roads. 

Parking facilities 

Mr. Capon (West Sussex) agreed that it was impracticable to tell motorists ‘you 
must not go here and you must not go there.’ But they could be told ‘you can go 
here, but you must not go there.’ He said the Ministry of Transport implicitly 
agreed with this policy because Mr. Kennedy had argued that the local authorities 
should encourage motorists to park in certain places and prevent them stopping 
at others. 

In West Sussex weekend congestion along the coast could be eased by siphoning 
off some of the traffic before it reached the seaside. For example, he said, his 
council hoped to provide car parks, lavatories and limited catering facilities at 
points which would give people access on foot to the Sussex Downs. 

Mr. Capon commented that Mr. Kennedy had stressed the need for ‘no waiting 
orders’ in the vicinity of rural car parks. Such restrictions were no good, he said, 
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unless they were policed and enforced. ‘The police cannot manage it and tratnc 
wardens are clearly the answer, but again it is all very expensive,’ he added. 

Sir William Lindsay (East Sussex) said his county council took the view that 
it was the district councils who were responsible for providing car parks in small 
towns and larger villages. That was fair, because these were used by local shoppers. 
But it was up to the county council to provide car parking and off the road facilities 
for people who were motoring out of London and other urban areas into the 
countryside at weekends. 

He said small car parks or picnic spaces, say for 10-15 cars, had to be provided 
free because it was quite uneconomic to put somebody there to collect sixpences 
and shillings for Saturday and Sunday traffic. The ratepayers of the county had 
to pay in order to provide amenities for the town-dweller. The only way to convince 
ratepayers of the need for this was to say that if we did not provide these facilities 
the motorist would ‘scatter all over the countryside,’ ruining the verges of the roads 
and driving into Ashdown Forest. ‘Therefore it is to protect oneself and one’s 
own countryside,’ he said, ‘that one has got to spend money in order to accom- 
modate those who want to park their car for half an hour when they come out 
of London at the weekend.’ 



Mr. Milton (Eastbourne) said at Beachy Head they had to ‘harden their hearts’ 
against motorists more than they had done in the past. Everybody went there on 
wheels but they could not expect to have car parks right on the spot. (See plate 6.) 
I know it’s heresy,’ he continued, ‘but these people have got to walk a good deal 
further than they have been used to in order to get to these places of natural beauty.’ 

Mr. Kennedy (Ministry of Transport) intervened to say that their present 
statutory powers did not enable local authorities to prohibit vehicles merely to 
protect natural beauty. They could only do this as a safety measure or to prevent 
damage or for similar reasons. This was unfortunate, and it was inevitable that 
local authorities should have powers to prohibit vehicles in order to safeguard 
natural beauty. He hoped they would have them in the not too distant future. 

Dr. Forman (Nature Conservancy) urged the local authorities to regulate the 
movement of traffic by using negative powers of development control. He said 
motor cars and people went to places where facilities were provided. ‘The secret ’ 
he continued, is to decide not to provide facilities in certain places and you will 
automatically discourage people from going to them.’ 7 

Mr. Clark (Ministry of Land and Natural Resources) said people motoring to 
ffie coast from London or from any other big city, had to go though the country- 
s de TTiese roads should be so planned that people using them were tempted To 
visit places which they passed en route. In this way traffic would gradually thin 
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areas, Mr. Mansfield (from the Ministry of Transport) forecast the limited develop, 
ment of car parks and recreational facilities near clifi-top roads. He also envisaged 
minor improvements of such roads and the introduction of one way flows Where 
it was the planning policy that a particular area should be preserved from general 
public access cars would not be allowed within a certain distance of it. 



Scenic routes 



^;^d (N T i0naI v 31 ? Commission ) jested that certain roads should be 
recognised as having high scenic quality. He said we ought to make up our minds 
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that some stretches of road should be kept as ‘scenic routes’ with a policy ot 
‘drive awhile, stop awhile.’ Completely new scenic routes might be built in places 
with the right characteristics. 

Mr. Parrish (Brighton) was sceptical, saying that if a man concentrated on his 
driving he could not also look at views along scenic routes. He was supported by 
Mr. Burrows (West Sussex), who mentioned the risk of collisions and said we had 
to think very carefully indeed before building roads with hazards of that kind. 

Sir William Lindsay (East Sussex) also had reservations about scenic routes. 
He said the major traffic arteries required millions spent on them if they were to 
be adequate for the volume of traffic which would be generated within the next 
10 to 20 years. At the same time we were talking about scenic routes — the nice 
country lanes. In the first place, he said, these lanes would not stand the load of 
more traffic. Secondly, the money just was not there. We had to decide whether 
we were going to spend it on reinforcing country lanes or on the major routes to 
get traffic from one place to another. This was a ‘fundamental conflict,’ he said. 

Mr. Mansfield (Ministry of Transport) intervened to say that in discussing 
scenic routes one had to distinguish between two different kinds of road. First there 
was the major road which passed through beautiful scenery but which carried a 
large volume of traffic of national importance. The second kind of scenic route 
was the small country lane which now carried little traffic but which, if provided 
with parking places and picnic spots, could be turned into a useful ‘circulatory 
route.’ Motorists could wander along it and stop every so often and admire the 
view. This was completely different from the main road where traffic would have 
to be the first consideration. 

Mr. Clarke (Kent) said he, too, would distinguish between principal routes and 
country lanes in considering scenic routes. He mentioned the A.20 which affords a 
magnificent view as it crosses Wrotham Hill. Motorists were bound to stop at 
such points, so even as a safety measure it was essential to provide a rest area 
on to which they could pull off. His department had recorded points from which 
panoramic views could be seen and natural landscape features in these views. 

Mr. Capon (West Sussex) claimed that the attraction of lovely countryside often 
lay not only in the nature of the landscape but also in the twisting narrow old 
roads, with their cottages and farms which came right up to the roadside verge. 
It seemed to be the policy of those responsible for planning road improvements to 
cut off the comers on these lanes when the traffic reached a certain volume so that 
more vehicles could go along them just that little faster. Yet these country lanes 
were themselves an essential part of the areas we wanted to protect. 

He asked whether it would not be better to make it more difficult for motorists 
to use these lanes in large numbers so that they used the major roads which were 
being made faster for them at considerable expense. He realised that this would 
not stop motorists from wanting to go to the attractive rural areas. Therefore 
restrictions would have to be imposed on the traffic which used the small country 
lanes. Parking space was needed off the main traffic routes so that people could 
leave their cars and go down the narrow lanes on foot to see the countryside. 

Liaison 

Replying to Mr. Capon’s point about ‘cutting off the corners’ of country lanes, 
Mr. Kennedy (Ministry of Transport) said it was necessary to appreciate that 
highway authorities had certain responsibilities for the safety of traffic. He thought 
Mr. Capon’s remarks showed the need for greater consultation between the two 
branches of the country authority — planning and highways. 
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Before the highway people carried out a road improvement did they, he asked, 
think ‘this is an improvement which does not require planning permission’; or did 
they go to the planning people and say ‘look, we are proposing to do this for 
traffic and safety reasons, will this make a mess of the countryside, will it desecrate 
views, what do you think about it?’ 

Mr. Capon explained that in West Sussex the county surveyor’s first designs 
for road improvements were discussed with the planning officer. Then they went 
to the Roads and Bridges Committee and from there to the Planning Committee. 
Any differences of opinion about the effect of the road improvements on scenic 
views, the cutting down of trees and so on were resolved between the two com- 
mittees. The agreed proposals were then shown on large scale maps and sent to the 
district councils whose areas the roads crossed. Their comments were then con- 
sidered by the two main committees. Only after this process had been gone 
through were the improvements said to be approved by the county council for 
implementation at such time as the Ministry of Transport cared to make money 
available. 



Planning statistics 



In its final session, the conference considered whether there were deficiencies in 
the statistics available to the coastal planning authorities. Could they gather the 
necessary information working individually the authorities were asked Or was 
some new regional organisation needed for this purpose? 

Broaching this topic Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said the conference was discussing 
B„v * C ° aSthne was possibl y as intensively used in season as the Costa 

fhat if ffiev ban T a 01 ” HOrida beacheS ' B ™11 be . continued, 

‘ f f * ey had *e necessary statistics they could legitimately claim that this was 
one of the great holiday regions of the world. Millions of pounds were going to 
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Lir I: the V aad stat ‘Sbcs on which the planning authorities should base 
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were half a million or a million people holidaying on this stretch of coast- or that 
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countryside sub-panel to direct a survey of the coast and countryside in the region. 
This had already been started; it was evidently a long job, but they were doing 
the very things that Mr. Hookway had mentioned. 

Mr. West (Hastings) asked Mr. Hookway if he was thinking in terms of the 
comprehensive development of the coastline and the organisation of its facilities 
on a regional scale. He said this was already taking place in the South of France 
where they were planning the coastline and providing holiday facilities to attract 
visitors in a really organised way. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said that he suspected that the South of France was not 
under markedly greater pressure than the coastline of South East England. Yet 
the French were thinkng so much more boldly and producing such imaginative 
plans. The Dutch were doing the same. One had to look hard to find anything 
comparable in Britain. 

Sir William Lindsay (East Sussex) said he appreciated that statistics as to the 
present requirements for recreation, and an estimate of what they may be in 
10 to 20 years hence, might be of considerable assistance to planning. But they 
would be of limited value in planning the undeveloped coastline because there was 
so little of it. It did not matter how many thousand yachtsmen said they wanted 
moorings, they just could not have them; the land was not available. The con- 
ference could pay too much attention to what people wanted and not enough to 
what they could have with the very limited coastline. The built-up areas could be 
utilised to their maximum capacity, but people would often have to be told that 
they could not have any more moorings. 

Mr. Burrows (West Sussex) said he would like the conference to produce pro- 
posals for techniques for gathering statistics on a comprehensive and uniform 
basis. In West Sussex they already had a fairly comprehensive list of statistics 
covering all resident visitors in hotels, boarding houses, apartments, holiday camps, 
chalets, caravans, tents, private houses and also extensive figures for day visitors 
arriving by rail, road, cars, motor cycles and coaches. ‘But when all is said and 
done,’ he commented, ‘you only finish up with a lot of figures. What I would like 
to see come out of this conference is some ideas for how these statistics should 
be applied in practice.’ 



Closing speech 



In closing the conference. Professor Steers reminded the coastal planning authori- 
ties of the severity of the pressures facing them. To give an idea of their magnitude, 
he said if everybody in England and Wales now tried to stand around the coast 
they would find it impossible, because each person would have only four inches 
of space. And, he added, if all the cars in the country went to the coast they 
would be five deep when they got there. Next year the pressures would be even 
greater. 

The south-east, he went on, was the most crowded region of all. The planning 
authorities were doing their best, but he hoped they would do even better, 
especially in preserving what was left of the open coastline. Finally, he thanked 
the authorities for their contributions to the conference and for their work in 
producing the survey reports and special maps. 
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KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. G. Clarke, M T P I, 
AMI Mun E, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

There are 136 miles of coastline in Kent,* from Gravesend on the Thames estuary 
eastwards to the Thanet towns, and south and west to the boundary with East 
Sussex near Dungeness. Sixty-nine miles (or 51%) of this coast are already built 
up, or committed to development in approved or published draft town maps. 
The importance of preserving the remaining 67 miles is apparent, and this report 
is mostly concerned with those stretches of coast. The coastline is characterised by 
two principal kinds of landscape : the low-lying marsh and estuarine lands along 
the Swale and Medway and parts of the east coast, and the cliff scenery of chalk 
near Folkestone and Dover, and of clay on parts of the Isle of Sheppey. The chalk 
cliff areas at Dover and Folkestone provide a striking entrance to this country 
from the Continent, and are among the best known scenic areas in the British Isles. 
The topography and varieties of scenery appear graphically on the survey maps, 
which the County' Council has published, and in which there has been considerable 
nublic interest. 

The main resorts 

The Kent coast provides a wide range of holiday facilities both for the day visitor 
and those staying on the coast. The large scale caravan and camping areas of the 
Isle of Sheppey, and the hinterland of the sandy beaches between Hythe and Lydd, 
provide a base for informal family holidays and for visiting other parts of the 
county. The popular resorts of Margate and Ramsgate cater for those requiring 
more organised holiday facilities, while Heme Bay and Whitstable with Broadstairs, 
Deal, Folkestone and Hythe, provide the more relaxed and quieter holidays against 
a large residential background. The character of most resorts in Kent is changing 
with the big increase in the itinerant holidaymaker who travels by road and stays 
only a day or two at each place and then moves on to another which provides 
fresh activities. Important holiday activities in Kent are sea trips to France from 
Dover, Folkestone and Ramsgate; air trips also to France, including Paris, from 
Manston, Lympne and Lydd; and hovercraft cruises. Many of the Kent resorts also 
provide the venue for day visits all the year. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The comprehensive survey of the Kent coast has not been extended to embrace 

*See the comments under ‘Length of coastline’ on page 58. 
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an assessment of the capacity of various types of coastal facility to accommodate 
visitors, nor to attempt a quantitative assessment of likely trends in public demand. 
However it is clear that the demand for facilities of all kinds is so greatly in excess 
of provision that for a long time supply is unlikely to approach the demand closely 
and the absence of information concerning the precise deficiency is perhaps not 
important at present. 

Pressures and coastal planning problems 

There is little doubt that in Kent virtually all coastal facilities are overstrained. 
The county is strategically placed to bear a substantial part of the day and short- 
term recreational pressures from London, as well as being on the main route to 
the Continent, and sharing in the general popularity of the south east region as a 
holiday centre for people from other parts of the country. It is increasingly apparent 
that the seasonality of recreation demands on the Kent coast is diminishing. 
Although the seasonal and Bank Holiday peaks remain, the use made of the coast 
at virtually all times of the year — except in the very worst weather — is significant. 
This is especially true of those pursuing some particular sport, such as sailing or 
fishing, and of those who merely wish to enjoy a trip in the car, with a brief stop 
at the coast to sit, picnic or walk. This trend will increase the overall pressure upon 
use of the coast. However, as the increased use will be spread more evenly over the 
year it will be harmless and could be encouraged. It would, moreover, enable the 
provision of man-made facilities, such as car parks, toilets, and the like to be 
carried out more economically. 

Not all development on the coast can be resisted. There will be projects of 
national importance for which a coastal location is a prerequisite. For example, 
twin nuclear power stations are under development at Dungeness, an area of unique 
scientific interest, and a conventional power station on the Isle of Grain. Other 
similar proposals no doubt will arise if the electricity power needs of the south- 
east are to be met. Similarly, there will almost certainly be proposals to improve 
and expand the country’s port facilities, especially in relation to bulk cargoes such 
as oil and grain, by utilising and developing estuarial coasts with deep water 
adjoining. These proposals all entail a careful weighing of the national economic 
interests against the need to preserve and use the coast for recreation; a local 
planning authority, in my view, is not in a position to assess what is desirable in 
the national economic interest, and therefore in dealing with this type of proposal 
the Kent County Council has insisted upon being assured on that score by the 
appropriate national authority before it will seriously entertain giving up coastal 
sites for such development. Quite apart from these considerations, such a proposal 
would almost inevitably be one which would fall to be determined by the central 
Government. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

Planning policy in Kent has been directed for very many years to the preservation 
of the undeveloped stretches of coast, and the County Council’s intentions were 
reinforced as a result of a comprehensive coastal survey carried out in 1963 
and 1964. 

It is gratifying to note from the survey that a very large proportion of the 67 
miles of undeveloped coastline is not seriously marred by development and there 
are considerable stretches that are entirely free from spoliation. There are other 
stretches where only isolated eyesores and patches of development are found; 
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these alien features can I am satisfied generally be dealt with, and the County 
Council is currently negotiating with district councils and other interested bodies 
to stimulate action in that respect. I have no doubt that the comparative freedom 
from spoliation of substantial lengths of the Kent coastline is due in large part 
to the policies pursued by the County Council in past years; it is also significant 
that the absence of a good road near to the coast has contributed to this situation 
along some parts of the coastline. 

Where development does exist on what are otherwise unspoiled stretches of 
coast it falls generally into two categories ; various kinds of holiday accommoda- 
tion in the form of caravans, chalets, shacks and associated buildings; and secondly, 
the numerous buildings, hardstandings, fences, defence works and the like left over 
from the war, some of which are on land still in public control. A vigorous pro- 
gramme to remove eyesores and inappropriate development will be necessary; 
there is little doubt that the process will have to be a continuous one over many 
years, and it will require both patience and determination to achieve the high 
degree of co-operation necessary between the various public and private interests 

involved. _ ^ _ ... 

As a consequence of its survey of the Kent coast the County Council m 19 
placed its coastal planning policies upon a formal basis. The undeveloped stretches 
of coast have been divided into three categories*: 

Category A: Coastline with both high amenity and scientific interest. This category 
comprises land where, in addition to excluding all normal development, public 
access ought to be discouraged. Only development necessary for safeguarding or 
improving the amenity or scientific value of the area would normally be allowed. 
The estuary of the Swale is typical of this category, being a flat estuarine area with 
important ornithological, entomological and botanical interests. 

Category B: Coastline which, although having no special scientific interest, has a 
high amenity value. The chalk cliffs of south east Kent are typical. No develop- 
ment will normally be permitted, but it may be desirable to facilitate public access 
on foot by providing car access and car parks at suitable points back from the coast. 
Category C: Other parts of the coastline, generally on the fringe of urban areas, 
where public access should be generally facilitated, both by car and on foot, 
by providing car parks, improvement of footpaths, and other access ways, and 
where local authorities could provide facilities. No general development would 
normally be permitted. 

The above policies are already the basis for the control of development on the 
coast and will be included as policy statements in the current revision of the 
development plan. 

Planning organisation 

The County Council has not set up any special organisation or committee to 
deal with coastal planning problems. In my view this is right; the planning of the 
coast, although involving special considerations, is an integral part of the planning 
of the county as a whole. In terms of planning for leisure, the recreational uses of 
the coast ought not to be separated in the planning authority’s mind from those 
of the countryside. Recreation facilities in inland rural areas can make a major 
contribution to meeting the overall demand for facilities, and although they will 

*These are illustrated by Fig. 2 on page 66. 
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not prevent an increase in the demand for use of the coast, they can relieve the 
pressure to a material extent. In Kent, inland facilities would lie on or near the 
routes to the coast from the more densely populated areas of south east England, 
and thus could assist in reducing the tedious and dangerous road congestion 
caused by coast-bound traffic. 

Planning applications 

A check was made of applications for planning permission received in a recent 
twelve-month period within the area covered by the coastal survey. This area is 
larger than the immediate coastal fringe, and in most areas extends to about a 
mile inland. Within that area proposals for 2,333 dwellings were received, 1,253 
were refused permission, 774 had not been determined at the time of checking, 
and permission had been granted for 306 dwellings. Virtually all the dwellings per- 
mitted were in existing villages and settlements near the coast; 105 of these were 
accounted for by one estate in a large village, and a further 110 in a second estate 
on the outskirts of Hythe permitted on appeal by the Minister. In the same period 
42 industrial proposals were permitted and 8 refused; the great majority of those 
permitted were in port and industrial areas in the environs of the port of 
•Rochester and the Isle of Grain oil refinery, and virtually all the rest were 
in established settlements or industrial areas. Forty-four applications for recreational 
uses were permitted, and 23 refused, and 3 proposals for car parks and 3 for school 
development were also permitted. 

Delegation arrangements 

The consultations put in hand by the County Council with district councils and 
other bodies in respect of these policies have shown generally encouraging results. 
It is important to stress that such restrictive and protective policies are only one 
aspect of the general policy, the other part being the implementation of positive 
steps to remove eyesores, improve facilities, and, where necessary, to acquire 
land to permit these things to be done. In furtherance of the policies of careful 
control over the coast, the County Council itself deals with any applications for 
planning permission to develop within a defined coastal belt, roughly a half-mile 
in depth, unless the county district council exercising delegated planning powers 
is itself willing to refuse permission. The result is a strict control over development, 
which I am pleased to say is receiving general support from the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government on appeal. The Minister recently dismissed an appeal 
against the refusal of permission to establish a yacht marina on the Swale estuary, 
in an area of considerable scenic and scientific interest, and has also dismissed 
another appeal concerning the establishment of a car park on the cliffs between 
Folkestone and Dover. Both these proposals concerned uses that are appropriate 
on the coast, but the marina was in conflict with the scientific importance of the 
area, and the car park would have resulted in serious visual detriment to an 
area of considerable scenic beauty. 
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EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. L.. S. Jay, AMICE 
AM TP I. AMIMunE, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 



There are four distinct types of coastline in East Sussex : the chalk cliffs (between 
Brighton and Newhaven and between Seaford and Eastbourne); the sandstone cliffs 
(in the neighbourhood of Hastings); sand and sand dunes (east of the Rother 
estuary); and shingle beaches. 

The coastline at the eastern end of the county has been subject to many physical 
changes up to quite recent times, the shingle accretions at Winchelsea Beach being 
of considerable scientific interest, a fact taken into account by the Minister in 
limiting the area approved for the continuation and extension of the gravel 
workings in the area. 



Between Cliff End and the Rother estuary and again east of Camber the coastal 
plain is protected from flooding by a sea wall constructed by the predecessors of 
the present Kent River Authority. 

At Camber a major problem has been the restoration and stabilisation of the 
sand dunes after war-time occupation. They have now been planted with marram 
grass and buckthorn and fencing has been erected to restrict public access while 
the plantations are becoming established. 

All of the cliff areas, both chalk and sandstone, are subject to erosion but no 
sea defences for this type of coast have been constructed in the Administrative 



The sea front at Seaford is very vulnerable to storm damage and large sums 
have been spent by the Newhaven and Seaford Sea Defence Commissioners on 
sea walls and other defence works. 



Character and types of development 

(1) Holiday and residential 
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is an excellent centre for outdoor recreation including walking. It is also popular 
with day visitors who are able to park their cars along the promenade adjoining 
the beach. 

Informal resorts— holiday bungalows and caravans: The informal resorts of 
Camber, Jury’s Gap, Winchelsea Beach, Pett Level, Norman’s Bay and Pevensey 
Bay are all places where a large proportion of the residential accommodation is 
occupied only at weekends or during the holidays, although in the larger settle- 
ments, particularly at Pevensey Bay, modem bungalow development has attracted 
a growing number of permanent residents, many of them retired people. 

Holiday dwellings are by no means confined to these settlements; they are to 
be found throughout the coastal area and vary in type from substandard bungalows 
at, say, Pett Level or Jury’s Gap to luxury flats in Hove. There are no statistics 
available for the larger towns but an analysis of various surveys suggests that 
there must be at least one thousand in the smaller settlements. Five years ago 
there were 354 in Pevensey Bay alone. 

In addition there were 32 licensed caravan sites with total accommodation for 
3,468 caravans, the largest concentrations being at Winchlesea Beach (719), Camber 
(606) and Pevensey Bay (467). 

There is also a site for 315 holiday caravans at Rye Harbour which is increasing 
in popularity as a yachting centre, 176 craft having used the moorings there during 
last summer. 

Residential settlements: In addition to the settlements where accommodation is 
primarily of a holiday character, Peacehaven, Telscombe Cliffs and Fairlight all 
have a proportion of privately owned holiday bungalows, but they do not seek to 
cater to any extent for holiday trade. All are cliff top settlements with limited 
access to the sea and at Fairlight the car parking area is also limited. This is not 
the case at Peacehaven where the cliff top promenade attracts many cars, especially 
at weekends. 

Fairlight is at the end of the coastal footpath across the Fire Hills from Hastings, 
the eastward extension having been lost by erosion, and there are one or two cafes 
providing refreshments for walkers. 

Newhaven, for many years a small one-industry town centred on the harbour and 
railway, is beginning to develop its potentialities as an informal holiday centre 
catering mainly for day visitors with a new yachting marina as a major attraction. 

The introduction of a car ferry service between Newhaven and Dieppe has 
brought new life to the port, and the establishment of new industries has produced 
a more balanced industrial structure. 

Background to the coast: Within the coastal area defined on the map, but inland 
from the sea, there are a number of villages of great charm and interest to visitors 
and the ancient towns of Rye and Winchelsea which are in a class of their own 
as tourist attractions. Rye still fulfils an essential function as a market and shopping 
centre for a large rural area. 

(2) Industrial development 

The major industrial areas are the seafront areas of Portslade and West Hove, 
which adjoin Shoreham Harbour; and Newhaven, the industrial centre of the length 
of coast between Brighton and Seaford. These areas are well established and there 
is scope for further development without detriment to the amenities of the coast, 
particularly at Newhaven. 
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Haphazard industrial development has taken place on the west bank of the 
River Rother estuary at Rye Harbour and this calls for special attention, having 
regard to the amenities of Rye and the coast. Many of the industries are associated 
with the sand and gravel workings. The Glyne Gap gasworks on the eastern 
boundary of Bexhill is another badly sited industry. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

In a bulletin (Number 3894) dated March 1966 the British Travel Association gave 
a summary of facts elicited from a special survey carried out in 1965 and state 
that the full confidential survey is available on a contribution basis at a cost of 
£250. No doubt this will give much of the information that does not appear to 
be available from local sources. 

The only town in East Sussex for which detailed particulars have been obtained 
is Bexhill where a survey of holiday visitors was carried out by the BTA 
at the request of the borough council in 1964. This showed that during the 
summer of that year the town attracted a total of 56,000 staying visitors and 
627,000 day visitors. Staying visitors spent about £760,000 in the resort of which 
approximately £370,000 represented the cost of accommodation, and day visitors 
spent a further £320,000. A large proportion of visitors were middle-aged or elderly 
and the number travelling by train (36% of staying visitors) was substantially 
in excess of the national average of 20%. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Motor traffic and car parking: The major problem in the coastal area is that of 
the motor car. A special study on the lines advocated in the Buchanan Report 
is being made of the Brighton traffic area which has been taken to extend as far 
east as Seaford. 

Indiscriminate car parking takes place not only along the coast but also further 
inland wherever there are roadside verges or other sufficient areas of unused land. 

Development areas: The other major pressure, unless controlled by Government 
policy, is likely to be for the release of still further land for residential and indus- 
trial development. 

The areas most vulnerable to these pressures are 

(i) the downland fringe of Hove and Portslade 

(ii) Telscombe Tye, a small but valuable wedge of open land between Saltdean 
and Telscombe Cliffs 

(iii) the narrow gap between Peacehaven and Newhaven 

(iv) land at the Tide Mills east of Newhaven 

(v) the marshland between Pevensey and Pevensey Bay 

(vi) Glyne Gap between Bexhill and Hastings 

(vii) the coast from Fairlight to Rye Harbour. 

Caravans: Pressures from site operators in the eastern part of the county for 
increases in the number of caravans to comply with the site standards allowed by 
the regulations under the Caravan Sites Act, 1960, have to a large extent been 
met by the licensing authorities. Similar pressures have been exerted from time to 
time for an intensification of the use of the caravan site at Exceat Farm in the 
Cuckmere Valley, where fortunately the numbers are controlled by an agreement 
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with the land owners under Section 34 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932. Further attempts to secure a relaxation of the agreement may however be 
expected. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

A recognition of the extreme vulnerability of the East Sussex coastal area has 
influenced the policy of the local authorities for the last thirty years and wherever 
possible steps have been taken within the limits of available powers and finan cial 
resources to preserve and restore natural amenities. 

The need to preserve the remaining lengths of unspoilt coastline was one of the 
basic principles of the county development plan and this has dictated the policy 
of all subsequent development control in the area. 

The downland area between Seaford and Eastbourne is well protected and 
steps will be taken to preserve other open areas by confining new development 
to existing centres. As an illustration, the submitted town map for Seaford, 
Newhaven, Peacehaven and Telscombe makes provision for the acco mm odation 
of any major population increase, including overspill from the Brighton conurba- 
tion. 

A detailed report on coastal preservation and development as required by 
Circular No. 56/63 has been submitted to the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and its recommendations are still the subject of consultation with the 
local authorities concerned. It can, however, be said that they are directed to one 
end, the preservation and enhancement of the amenities of the coastal area. 

Particular attention is being directed to the vulnerable areas listed on page 36 in 
connection with the preparation and review of town maps and village plans 
currently in progress. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

(1) Planning organisation 

The County Council have no special committee for the coastal area, but special 
sub-committees have been appointed from time to time to deal with specific prob- 
lems, e.g. Peacehaven and Camber. 

The Battle Rural District Council who are specially concerned with compre- 
hensive development at Camber have appointed a Coastal Pl annin g Committee. 

(2) Development applications 

The estimated total number of planning decisions in the coastal area in 1965 was 
2,500. This is approximately one-third of the total for the whole Administrative 
County. 

(3) Delegation 

There is almost complete delegation of development control throughout the 
Administrative County. Provision is made for reference to an area sub -committee 
or the County Planning Committee in specified cases, but the number of applica- 
tions dealt with in this way is very small. 
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HASTINGS COUNTY BOROUGH 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. E. O. Baxter, MEng, 
AMICE, MIMunE, the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Town Planning 
Officer 



Description of coastline 

Of the 1\ miles of coastline in the borough about 3 miles have been developed 
as a resort behind a formal seafront. To the west, at West St. Leonards, \\ miles 
of low-lying shoreline is closely backed by the Hastings— Bexhill railway line, 
but rises into a low sandstone clifi at Little Galley Hill, where the railway runs 
in a cutting. 

The foreshore at the resort comprises flint pebbles in the main between water 
marks, with sand around low water mark. Sandstone reefs abound. An extensive 
area of shingle has accumulated to the west of the old harbour arm, and the 
landward portions of this have been successfully stabilised. East of The Stade 
magnificent sandstone cliffs with intervening wooded glens form the coastline as 
far as the borough boundary at the Fire Hills, and beyond. Land-slipping is 
common in the Covehurst Wood area, whilst the beach along the entire length of 
this part of the coast is strewn with fallen sandstone blocks. 

Character and types of development 

Access to the West St. Leonards foreshore is limited by the railway and the Combe 
Haven outfall, but despite this there has been a considerable development of 
beach huts near the access points (about 110 at Glyne Gap and 160 near the 
Combe Haven outfall). In the latter area there is a congregation of anglers’ boats, 
beach winches and other paraphernalia. The general holiday-maker is probably 
deterred from this stretch of beach by lack of access and car parking facilities, 
and the presence of short sewer outfalls. 

In the formal resort there is a distinct weighting of popularity towards the Pier- 
Stade end of the promenade, particularly among day visitors. This is a long-standing 
trend and is due to the combined influence of large car parks, coach parks, most 
of the sea-front entertainments, the historical environment and the interest of the 
fishing fleet. There is also easy access from here to the public open space of East 
Hill. The promenade is closely backed by the A.259 coastal trunk road which 
segregates the beach from the town. 

A survey in 1962, initiated by the British Travel and Holidays Association on 
behalf of the Corporation, concluded that the principal attractions of Hastings were 
the cliffs, castle and historic buildings, closely followed by the promenade, beach, 
sea and pier, with the parks, gardens and hills taking third place. 

The present image of Hastings is basically as a centre for the traditional seaside 
holiday : good climate, fresh air, rest and relaxation. Among the dominant recrea- 
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tional activities are bowls, angling and walking, and these reflect the conclusion 
reached in the BTHA report that Hastings was very suitable for middle-aged and 
elderly people all the year round, and for people with young children during the 
season, but not on the whole for young people generally. 

Hastings is an important centre for the East Sussex area, being within easy 
reach of places of historical interest such as Pevensey, Battle, Bodiam, Winchelsea 
and Rye. 

The East Hill— Fire Hills tract of clifi-land has a very high scenic value. 
Access is largely by footpath only, hence the unspoilt nature of the area. The 
caravan site in Barley Lane intrudes upon this otherwise rural scene, whilst the 
disused R.A.F. technical site at Coastguard Lane, and Domestic Site at Fairlight 
Road, require treatment. Undoubtedly the sand quarry near Fairlight Church will 
become somewhat more obtrusive during its later life before eventual complete 
restoration takes place. The Corporation own much of the area, but only the sea- 
ward part of the ownership, including East Hill, Ecclesboume Glen, Fairlight 
Glen, Lovers’ Seat and the Fire Hills, is designated as public open space, the 
remainder at present being farmland. 

The area is probably under-used at the present time owing to the lack of car- 
parking facilities at the road terminations of the numerous footpaths. Casual car 
parking at the Fire Hills is provided on Corporation land mainly in Battle rural 
district. 

The scientific importance of the area is recognised, and the Covehurst Wood, 
Fairlight Glen, Lovers’ Seat area has been notified by the Nature Conservancy in 
accordance with Section 23 of the National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The known resort capacity, that is accommodation registered with the Corpora- 
tion’s Publicity and Public Relations Department, in hotels, guesthouses, chalets, 
caravans and tents, etc. is approximately 12,000. A considerable number of people, 
however, stay in private houses for their holiday, and on a standard of 1 visitor 
for every 10 residents this produces a further 6,700. There are a number of 
unregistered hotels, etc. for which a figure has to be added, giving a peak estimate 
of 19,000 total resident visitors. 

Although the total known capacity has remained fairly constant, since 1951 at 
least, the type of accommodation has changed radically, and whereas in 1951 there 
were 506 hotels, etc. and 123 caravans, by 1965 there were only 177 hotels, but 
1,618 caravans. 

To estimate the peak number of day visitors is difficult, but a study of car 
parking capacity, average car occupancy rates, coach traffic and British Railways 
estimates, suggests that about 20,000 day visitors are in the town at a peak period. 
This gives a total of 39,000 visitors (day and resident) at a peak period. 

The high holiday season runs only from the second week in July to the third 
week in August, although bookings tail off only gradually to mid-September. 
There is a minor peak in May due to the Council’s ‘Bargain Month’ scheme and 
to the popularity of that month for conferences. 

The survey in 1962 revealed that the total expenditure by staying visitors over 
a period of twelve months amounted to about £2.7 million, whilst during the 
summer season (June to September) day visitors spent over £500,000. 
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Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

It is anticipated that the number of hotels will continue to drop, and indeed 
several such establishments already have planning consents for other uses. The 
demand for caravan accommodation has also probably reached its peak. 

There is a continuing demand for residential land for small dwellings for retired 
people, and the recent introduction of office development for a Government Depart- 
ment has created a demand for somewhat larger houses. Development beyond the 
plan period will be accommodated mainly to the north and north-west of the 
present built-up area, and will have litde or no visual effect on the coastal area. 

With the continued increase in the number of private cars, the demand for car 
parking facilities, particularly by day visitors, will continue to grow, whilst the 
pressure on the already crowded A.259 seafront road will become even greater. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The Council formulated their intentions for the holiday development of the 
foreshore in the development plan as follows: 

(1) To redevelop The Stade. 

(2) To provide further chalets at Victoria Bathing Station. 

(3) To improve the siting and general appearance of the private beach huts situated 
in the West St. Leonards area. 

(4) To make enquiries into the possible development of yachting facilities. 

(Lord Holford’s scheme for the Old Town incorporates a redeveloped Stade, in- 
cluding a yacht basin. See fig. 1 opposite and plate 17.) 

The Council are of the opinion that holiday caravans in the borough have 
nearly reached a saturation point and that further proposals for new sites and 
substantial extensions to the existing ones are undesirable. 

The Council have adopted a resolution to enlarge the area already designated 
as of high landscape value in the east of the borough, and this will be indicated 
in the next development plan, whilst the Nature Conservancy are proposing to 
enlarge the area in Fairlight Glen recognised as of special scientific interest to 
include parts of the East Hill, Ecclesboume Glen, Warren Glen and the Fire Hills. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government has approved the Corporation’s 
proposal to construct a long sea outfall at Bulverhythe. This work is likely to 
commence in the near future. 

Delegation arrangements 

Applications for new development (as opposed to alterations) on the sea-front, 
and applications not in accordance with the provisions of the development plan, 
are referred to the full Council, together with any delegated application which 
the Town Planning Committee deems to be of such significance that it should be 
determined by the Council. Joint consultation is made with the neighbouring 
planning authority on applications affecting land near the borough boundary, 
prior to decision by the local planning authority directly concerned. 

The annual number of pl annin g applications dealt with in the borough during 
the last four years was 642, 597, 646 and 673 respectively. 
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Sketch of Lord Holford's proposals for the Stade at Hastings — here viewed from the West 
Hill — which include a new promenade seaward of the present boating lake, and continuing 
past the fishing quarter to a 'land pier' shown in the distance. The old harbour arm would be 
repaired and resurfaced and new single storey structures would re-house the present Fish- 
market, winch houses and angling club H.Q., together with providing accommodation for 
stores, messroom, and repair shops. A children's 'fun-land', through which the model railway 
would be routed, is suggested in much the same position as at present. 

[William Holford and Partners] 




FIGURE 1 
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EASTBOURNE COUNTY BOROUGH 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. G. C. H. Morgan, C Eng, 
AMICE, MI Mun E, the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The coastline of the county borough measures 7.8 miles and can be conveniently 
divided into three sections : 

1 From the western boundary to Holywell — a distance of 3 miles — consists of 
the south-eastern extremity of the South Downs culminating in Beachy Head at 
a height of some 530 feet above sea level. The whole of this section consists of 
chalk cliffs and falls within a designated Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty and 
of Special Scientific Interest. 

2 The central section between Holywell and Princes Park — a distance of 2.7 miles 
— contains the main promenades and bathing beaches of the town, and coincides 
with the built-up area. 

3 The eastern section which includes Princes Park to the eastern boundary of 
the borough — a distance of 2.1 miles — comprises the beach area known as the 
Crumbles at the centre of which is the shingle foreland of Langney Point. 

Character and types of development 

1 The western section of the coastline consists entirely of chalk cliffs which are 
easily accessible to the public by car along the road which approaches within 
150 yards of the cliff top at Beachy Head, or by footpaths which can be followed 
along the whole length of the cliff top. This area is within the ownership of the 
Corporation. 

The cliff top at Beachy Head above the lighthouse is perhaps the most famous 
viewpoint on the coast of south-east England, and during the holiday season and 
the weekend periods throughout the year, when the weather is suitable, it attracts 
great numbers of sightseers, mainly travelling by motor vehicle. Steps have been 
taken to prevent the driving of motor-cars off the highway on to the adjacent 
open downland, and there is considerable car parking provision by the roadside, 
although at peak periods it is insufficient for all the motorists who wish to park. 
(See plate 6.) 

The foreshore is not easily accessible and its use is generally restricted to 
fishermen or the more hardy type of walker at low tide periods. 
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2 The fully developed area of the seafront comprising urban Eastbourne 
possesses a unique character of which the most pronounced trait is the absence of 
retail shops on the main sea-front road. The western end of this section consists 
of high-class residential property behind King Edward’s Parade, and Holywell 
Gardens and the middle and lower parades on the sea side of the main road. 
The beaches in this section are less heavily used than those more centrally placed, 
but provision is made hereabouts for permanent, brick-built beach chalets for local 
residents. 

Grand Parade and Marine Parade are bounded at the south-west end by the 
Grand Hotel and at the north-east end by the Queens Hotel, and within this area 
most of the large hotels in the town are situated. The most populous beaches lie 
between the Wish Tower cafe and sun lounge and the pier, and other facilities 
available for the holiday-maker in this area include the bandstand and Devonshire 
Park, surrounded by the Congress Theatre, Winter Garden and Devonshire Park 
Theatre. The facilities on the privately owned pier include conventional amuse- 
ments and a theatre. 

North-east of the Queens Hotel is a prosperous area of small hotels and boarding 
houses, reaching as far as Princes Park, whilst the facilities on the seaward side 
of the road include the Redoubt Music Gardens. Beyond this is the area of the 
old fishing station, in which the local sailing club, fishermen and anglers’ clubs are 
situated. 

3 The eastern section of the Eastbourne coastline stretches from Princes Park 
to the eastern boundary. Princes Park is a large public open space providing 
holiday facilities in the shape of a boating lake, bowls greens, sports grounds, 
miniature golf and small gauge tramway. Beyond this, the remaining two miles of 
the coastline is undeveloped and has, up until quite recent years, not been heavily 
used. Residential development, however, is now proceeding within a quarter of a 
mile of the coastline, and the demand for additional bathing, camping and caravan 
facilities is already placing considerable pressure upon this area. 

The Langney Point beaches have always been popular with fishermen, but their 
exposed nature does not make them very suitable for small boating. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

No detailed survey of holiday traffic has been carried out in the borough and the 
figures suggested in this section are therefore very approximate. 

The main holiday season in Eastbourne now covers the four months June to 
September. This is greatly extended as a result of conference activities, and con- 
sequently virtually all accommodation in the town is available from April to 
October inclusive. Indeed, almost without exception, the largest hotels are now 
open throughout the year. 

Accommodation in the town includes bedroom capacity for over 11,000 persons 
staying in licensed hotels, private hotels and boarding houses advertising in the 
local guide, and this number would be considerably exceeded if full details of private 
house summer letting facilities were known. It is estimated that in the period 
between April and October, the town is visited by If million people (800,000 
persons travel by rail), and some half a million people stay for more than one 
night. Conferences bring approximately 30,000 staying visitors to the town during 
the course of a year. 

The value of this traffic to the local economy cannot be accurately estimated 
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until a detailed survey which has been commissioned for the current year has 
been completed, but it is not expected to be less than £8— £10 million per annum. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

1 The western section: The pressure on this part of the Eastbourne coastline is 
clearly that of provision for an ever-increasing number of motorcars. This poses 
a particular problem in this area, where every effort is being made to site parking 
facilities in unobtrusive places. This is, of course, most difficult when the road 
feeding the area runs for considerable parts of its length along the skyline. 

2 The central section: Apart from the normal pressures now felt by all urban 
areas, the particular problems that beset the coastal resort are the provision of 
adequate parking spaces on or within a short distance of the main promenades, 
and control of the use of beaches to provide for the safety and convenience of 
the majority of users. The problem of danger arising from the excessive use of 
motor-powered boats, water-skiing, etc., is one that calls for adequate provision 
for, and effective segregation of, these users of the beaches. 

There are signs of a growing desire to redevelop much of the high-class 
property at the west end of this central section, which has led to a pressure upon 
the planning authority to grant permission for high flats. The authority is fully 
alive to the public interest and concern at this trend, and an overall policy for high 
buildings is being formulated at the present tim e.. 

3 The eastern section: The planning for the use of this undeveloped section of 
the coastline and the adjacent inland district shows a conflict between the owners 
and developers wishing to increase the residential areas and the demand for space 
from other users arising out of the town’s needs as a holiday and conference resort. 
These matters are referred to in the following paragraph. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The Eastbourne Council, as local planning authority, is concerned to maintain the 
town both as a leading coastal holiday resort and a conference centre, and to extend 
its facilities for both these activities. In recent years, the Council has built the 
Congress Theatre providing conference and theatrical facilities of the highest 
quality, and the Corporation also operates three other live theatres. 

1 The western section: This section is already fully protected by statutory 
authority, and no new development in the area is contemplated. 

2 The central section: This section is already fully developed, but the Corpora- 
tion has approved a redevelopment scheme for the area of the fishing station, 
which will include the provision of a new children’s playground, small outdoor 
swimming pool and extensive additional car parking facilities, as well as the 
re-siting of the old fishing station net shops and the premises of the Fishermen’s 
and Boatmen s Club, Angling Society, Sea Cadets, etc. It is anticipated that an 
increasmg demand will be forthcoming in the future for the conversion of hotel 
and residential accommodation for the provision of holiday flatlets, and the Council 
has laid down stringent standards for this type of development. 

3 The eastern section: Proposals in connection with the undeveloped area of the 
Crumbles, comprising the eastern section of the shore-line, will be made in the 
next review of the town map due in December, 1967. The Council will be con- 
sidering proposals for the provision of an oceanarium, yacht harbour, air landing 
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strip or heliport, extensions to Princes Park and additional playing fields, provision 
of adequate ’bus and private car parking facilities, construction of a coastal road, 
a short-stay caravan parking site and extension of existing residential areas. The 
programme of this development will be concerned, amongst other things, with 
existing agreements for the extraction of gravel from part of the area. 

The need exists within Eastbourne or the immediately neighbouring parishes of 
Pevensey and Westham to establish a site to provide accommodation for camping 
and short-stay or overnight caravanning. 

Delegation arrangements 

There is no special organisation of the Planning Committee or planning and 
research dealing with the coast. The number of planning decisions for the year 
1965 was as follows : 

Area of county borough: 746 

Coastal strip comprising the cliffs, parades and the Crumbles: 22. 
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BRIGHTON COUNTY BOROUGH 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. F. N. B. Patterson, B Sc, 
AMICE, MIMunE, MIHE, the Borough Surveyor, Engineer and Planning 
Officer 



For the purpose of this survey, the whole of the area contained within the county 
borough boundary has been included as being within the coastal strip. 

Description of coastline 



Brighton’s coastline extends eastwards for approximately SJ miles from the Hove 
boundary to Saltdean, where it adjoins the rural district of Chailey in the admini- 
strative county of East Sussex. Approximately 3i miles of the coastline comprises 
built-up development. 

Brighton lies at the eastern end of the Sussex coastal plain. The South Downs, 
which he at the back of the coastal plain, extend into the borough and te rm i n a te 
at the coastline forming an undulating picture of exposed chalk cliffs. 

na 1 ? Pait ° f thS t0Wn ’ Which contains the to ™ centre and the major 

part of «ie bmlt-up area, two north-to-south main valleys separate three spurs of 
downland Each of these spurs is over 400 feet above sea level at points within 
o mdes of the sea front. The two valleys converge at a point approximately quarter 
a mile from the sea front, and a comparatively flat area of land a quarter of a 
mile wide between this pomt and the sea contains the densely built up town centre 

in ™ lb f aSteI ^ Pa , rt «°f ^ t0 ™ thEre arS tfaee other main valle ys extending south 
to north from the cliff face to the downland ridge. These are situated at Ovingdean 
Rottingdean and Saltdean, and residential development has taken place along the 
bottom and lower slopes of the latter two. 

Character and types of development 

The Brighton Corporation own approximately 60 acres of beach and 250 acres 
of foreshore lying between the high and low watermarks. The western beaches are 
popular for bathing, but have very little sand and consist almost entirely of shingle 
which has accumulated against the groynes built to protect the coast from erosion. 

° .r eai i' Sma ' lsoIated beaches exist with outcrops of rock formations. The 
coastline of Brighton can be conveniently divided into three sections : 
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(1) The western section runs from the Hove boundary to the Palace Pier and 
comprises King’s Road (A.259) and the lower promenade which is on a level with 
the beach. Fronting on to the lower promenade and extending under King’s Road 
are approximately 250 arches. Some of these west of the West Pier are let for 
private occupation for holiday purposes, but the majority are let as shops, cafes, 
clubs and licensed premises catering mostly for the holiday trade. A series of 
'enclosures has been formed for about half a mile where the beach has been 
reclaimed, containing sunken gardens, boating and paddling pools, and putting 
greens. 

Between West Street and East Street is a large area of beach which is not 
washed by the tide. Vessels belonging to boating and fishing clubs are stored on 
this beach. The immediate hinterland to this section contains the main entertain- 
ment, conference and hotel facilities of the town. 

(2) The central section of Brighton’s coastline runs from the Palace Pier to Black 
Rock and comprises Marine Parade (A.259), Madeira Drive and the intervening 
terraces. Madeira Drive runs for almost its whole length level with the adjoining 
beach, while Marine Parade rises gradually from the Palace Pier to a height of 
60 ft. The chalk cliff which once existed between the two levels has been entirely 
covered by a retaining wall. 

At the western end of this section is situated the Aquarium which is a public 
building used for general entertainment purposes. Madeira Drive is used as 
promenade and for motor racing and other events. Alongside it runs ‘Volks’ 
Electric Railway extending from the Palace Pier to Black Rock Bathing Pool. 
A children’s playground and amusement centre, over one acre in extent, is situated 
at an intermediate stopping point along this line. At the eastern end of Madeira 
Drive near to the Black Rock Bathing Pool are the Kemp Town Slopes rising 
to a height of 80 ft. These slopes were originally laid out in the 18th century 
landscape style as part of the adjoining residential estate comprising Chichester 
and Arundel Terraces, Lewes Crescent and Sussex Square. They were acquired 
under the Brighton Corporation Act, 1948, and restored as public walks and 
pleasure grounds. 

(3) The eastern section runs from Black Rock to the eastern boundary of the 
borough. It comprises the main coast road (A.259), the undercliff walk, open land 
on either side of the coast road, with intervening development at Rottingdean and 
Saltdean. At Black Rock, the Corporation have erected a bathing pool with an 
adjoining restaurant and car park. The undercliff walk extends eastwards for three 
miles, following the foot of the chalk cliffs, to the borough boundary at Saltdean. 
Holiday facilities have been provided at Ovingdean Gap, situated on the undercliff 
walk, in the form of a refreshment kiosk and beach huts. This site is not accessible by 
motor vehicle and is used mainly by local residents. At Rottingdean the undercliff 
walk gives access to another smaller bathing pool which is also accessible from 
the main coast road. Rottingdean itself has retained its original compact village 
character and charm amidst the modern development which has taken place 
around it. It is a holiday village with its quota of good class hotels, small shops, 
restaurants and holiday flats. From Rottingdean the undercliff walk extends to 
Saldtean, a residential estate which has been constructed inland along the bottom 
and lower slopes of the valley. This estate is comprised almost entirely of small 
detached and semi-detached houses and bungalows. A subway has been constructed 
under the main coast road from the undercliff walk and beach to the Saltdean Lido, 
which the Corporation have purchased and restored to provide bathing and 
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restaurant facilities. This lido provides the focal point in an area which the 
Corporation have developed as a local community recreation and social centre, 
providing a miniature golf course, tennis courts, free recreation space, car parking, 
library and a community centre. Also situated in Saltdean is Butlin’s Holiday Hotel 
which is in use throughout the year. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The following summary of the main findings of a sample survey carried out for 
the Corporation by the British Travel Association in co-operation with Social 
Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., will be useful. The period covered is May to September, 
1964. 

1 362,000 visitors stayed in Brighton’s hotels and boarding houses over the 
summer period and 505,000 over the whole year. 

2 6 \ million day visitors entered Brighton. 

3 Of the total staying visitors, only 3% were foreigners. 

4 The main catchment areas for visitors were London, the Midlands and Wales. 

5 The visitor trade was worth at least £11 million to Brighton during 1964. This 
is equivalent to about £70 per head of the town’s population. 

6 Of this sum, £3£ million was spent by day visitors throughout the summer. 

7 Average expenditure by visitors was £19, including £9 spent on board and 
lodgings. 

8 Visitors were equally divided between those where the head of the household 
was in a non-manual occupation and those who were manual workers. 

9 There was a bias towards the older age groups among staying visitors. 47% 
were aged 50 years and over and 66% were 45 and over. 

10 38% of staying visitors travelled by train, 36% by car and 26% by bus or 
coach. 

11 The average length of stay was 9.3 nights. In unlicensed hotels, the average 
length of stay was 5.9 nights and in licensed hotels only 2.4 nights. 

12 The most important factors affecting the decision of visitors to come to 
Brighton were personal recommendation and favourable experience on pre- 
vious visits. 

13 83% of staying visitors had been to Brighton before. 

14 Brighton’s most attractive features were the sea and beach, the promenade 
and the air. 

15 The most popular type of accommodation was the boarding house favoured 
by 37% of summer visitors. 

Apart from the above specific survey findings, other information available which 
is appropriate to this study is as follows: 

1 The total number of beds in Brighton’s hotels and boarding houses is 11,080. 

2 In 1965, 62 major conferences were held in the town attracting a total of 27,300 
delegates, the largest being the Conservative Party annual conference with 
4,500 delegates. 
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3 The peak number of day visitors to the town estimated by my department in 
1965 was 100,000. 

4 The peak number of staying visitors was estimated at 20,000. 

5 To the north of Black Rock, at Sheepcote Valley, the Council have established 
a caravan and camping site capable of accommodating 5,000 persons. 

The above information is indicative of Brighton’s popularity as a holiday resort 
and major conference centre and its local economy depends to a considerable 
extent on these factors. There is scope for improving the capacity of the town to 
cope with an even larger influx of visitors, particularly those from the north of 
England, Scotland and the Continent. Present trends in development projects in 
the town indicate a growing confidence in people’s minds that Brighton will remain 
a popular resort. Proposals include a ‘Skydeck’ tower, several large-scale sea-front 
hotels, new conference halls, a large entertainments centre and a multi- milli on 
pound marina with all associated facilities. The latter received the approval of 
the Council but still awaits Ministerial approval following a public inquiry* 
Another important factor is the effect of the Sussex University on the boarding 
house trade. Many boarding houses now accommodate students during the 
holiday close season, thus helping to supplement income when, at one time, many 
were closing down through increased costs. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

The existing resident population of Brighton is 163,000 and the projected increase 
to 1981 is 177,000. Due to the limited availability of land inside the borough, only 
some 4,000 of this population increase can be accommodated within the borough 
by small infilling and redevelopment at higher densities, leaving an overspill 
problem of some 10,000 persons. Arrangements are being made to accommodate 
this overspill in adjoining areas in East Sussex. 

Some factors which have given rise to this problem are as follows : 

1 Brighton is popular as a place for people to retire to from other areas of the 
country. This popularity for elderly immigrants is, it is now believed, extending 
to younger immigrants with families which will, in the future, bring added pressures 
to bear on the available land. 

2 Brighton is situated between the sea and the downs; and immediately sur- 
rounding the boundary of the built up area are large areas of agricultural land 
and downland of great landscape value. A large proportion of this land has recently 
been designated as part of the Sussex Downs Area of Oustanding Natural Beauty. 
The Corporation own the majority of this land which, apart from some major 
allocations of public open space, is largely shown as ‘white land’ in the develop- 
ment plan for the borough. The Council have already resolved that there shall be 
no further major incursion into this ‘white land’ for development purposes. 

Apart from the pressure for residential land, the town serves as a regional 
shopping and service centre for a population of some 400,000 persons. Large areas 
of the town centre require redevelopment to present day standards and to cope 
with the growth in vehicular traffic. The Churchill Square development, comprising 
some 14£ acres of land in the town centre, is at present being developed along 

*The marina application was approved by the Minister at the end of September, 1966. 
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these lines, but with the present financial restrictions on private and public spending 
it is unlikely that any further major improvements in this direction will be under- 
taken in the foreseeable future. Probably the most pressing problem as far as 
Brighton is concerned is its capability to cope with the vehicular traffic generated 
by its activities as a regional shopping centre and holiday resort. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

Much of the Council’s policy with regard to its area has already been mentioned 
in preceding paragraphs. For some years now the Council have retained the services 
of Sir Hugh Casson as architectural adviser on development in the seafront area. 
During the last year, in conjunction with the County Councils of East and West 
Sussex, the Council have set up a land use/ transportation team to carry out a 
survey of the whole coastal conurbation from Lancing in the west to Seaford in 
the east, the object being to formulate proposals for a major road pattern in the 
area. The Council are also to appoint planning consultants to prepare a town centre 
map. When these two studies have been completed, the Council will then submit 
a new development plan to the Minister for his approval. Until then, very little 
positive planning can take place. 

There is no special organisation of the Planning Committee or special planning 
and research facilities dealing specifically with the coast apart from the normal 
work of the Planning Department. 

In the year ended 31st December, 1965, the Council received over 2,500 applica- 
tions for development. 
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WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. G. S. Burrows, MBE, 
E R D, T D, A R I C S, M T P I, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The distance of the coastline from the foot of the South Downs varies from under 
a mile at Southwick to a maximum of 10 miles at Selsey. The coastal plain, of 
high, agricultural significance, is generally flat and only a few feet above sea level. 
A maximum elevation of about 12 feet is reached at Selsey Bill. The beaches are 
mainly shingly but extensive sands are exposed at low water. The shoreline is 
broken by the estuaries of the rivers Adur and Arun where respectively the harbours 
of Shoreham and Littlehampton have developed. Two other natural features which 
have affected the appearance and development of the coast are the inlets of 
Chichester and Pagham harbours, where large flooded areas at high tide with 
expanses of saltings at low water form areas of considerable scientific interest and 
natural beauty. The undeveloped parts of the coast have a pleasant but unspec- 
tacular rural hinterland with the South Downs forming a significant background 
feature. 



Character and types of development 



Of the 35 miles of coastline some 28 miles, or 80%, have been substantially built 
on. The greater part of this development occurred between 1918 and 1946. 

From east to west this development can be divided into : 

Southwick: Commercial, including the electricity generating station and business 
uses connected with Shoreham Harbour. Access along the shore is not, however, 
restricted. 

Shoreham-Littlehampton: Residential, with holiday resorts at Worthing and Little- 
hampton. 

Middleton-Bognor: Residential, with holiday resorts at Bognor, including holiday 
camps and peripheral caravan sites. (See plate 2.) 

Pagham-West Wittering: Residential, with caravan and holiday camps. There is a 
significant area of substandard residential development at Pagham. ( ee p a e 

Chichester Harbour Area: Sporadic residential communities and substantial facili- 
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Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 



No comprehensive statistical information has been collated in the past in this 
respect, but from figures available and informed opinion the following comments 
are of significance. 

Traffic: While the volume of rail passenger traffic as a whole appears to be nearly 
static, road traffic has increased by about 6% per annum over the last five years. 
No analysis can be made to show the increases directly related to holiday pur- 
poses. With increased mobility visitors tend to spread from the recognised resorts 
to any beaches where vehicular access and parking space are available. 

Visitors and seasonality: The enumerated residential population of the coastal area 
in 1961 was just under 200,000 persons. The estimated peak number of resident 
visitors is 72,000* and day visitors 1 00,0001- The proportion of day to total visitors 
is therefore high. The number of visitors at any one time is much influenced by the 
weather and on a fine day, even in the winter, a considerable influx of visitors can 
be expected. However, the accepted season is from April till October (inclusive) 
with intensive use in July, August and early September. An estimated 9,000 visitors 
are accommodated in recognised hotels and boarding houses, while it is anticipated 
that an additional 15,000 stay in private residences. Another 15,000 are in holiday 
camps and 31,000 in caravans, chalets and tents. The number of hotel rooms is 
declining, but the demand for further caravans continues. 

Economy: That residential visitors increase the turnover of commercial interests 
and municipal enterprises and generally stimulate economic activity is clear, but 
the advantages are to some extent offset by the uneconomical use of capital and 
labour occasioned by seasonal use. In the case of day trippers, the benefit is less 
obvious as many come to the coast self-provident and may spend nothing. Although 
individually they incur little expenditure from rates, road improvements, car parks, 
litter clearance and traffic control have to be provided in the main from local 
funds. Furthermore, the presence of day trippers and their vehicles often conflicts 
with the interests of the local population, 1 in 5 of whom are over retirement age. 

Yachting: Yachting facilities are extensive in the Chichester Harbour area, where 
anchorages are available which allow moorings with access to the water for 
reasonable periods of tide. There are also anchorages, dinghy parks and club head- 
quarters in Shoreham and Littlehampton harbours. At other points along the coast 
boats and yachts are launched direct from the shore, necessitating considerable 
hauls at low water. Clubs with premises and dinghy parks, but without anchorages, 
operate from Bognor, Felpham, Worthing and Lancing. 

At present there are some 1,900 moorings in Chichester Harbour, and there is 
a waiting list for a further 475. There are some 240 berths at Birdham Pool (see 
plate 9), but this figure is likely to increase and when the Emsworth Marina becomes 
fully operative there may well be up to 1,000 berths available in the West Sussex 
part of the harbour. The number of boats using Chichester Harbour is not, however, 
limited to the number of berths and moorings, as many craft are brought to the 
harbour and launched from the public ‘hards’ at Itchenor, Dell Quay, Bosham, 
Emsworth and other suitable points. Moreover, the number of ‘trailing’ boats 
appears to be on the increase. 

♦Figure based on assumptions recommended by the National Parks Commission, 
t Figure based on number of car spaces (‘on’ and ‘off’ street) multiplied by 3; coaches multi- 
plied by 40; persons arriving at railway stations and any other special consideration. 
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The waiting list for moorings at Littlehampton harbour has been closed for some 
years. 

Fishing: Fishing appears to be of small commercial significance, taking place at 
Selsey, Bognor Regis, Littlehampton, Worthing and Shoreham. Mostly it is carried 
on by members of clubs, using lines from the shore and from off-shore boats and 
is a form of leisure and recreation for some holidaymakers. 

Water skiing: Water skiing takes place from time to time from launching points 
along the coast. At Felpham ramps provided in the sea defence works are utilised 
for access for the towing boats. In Shoreham Harbour water skiing is permitted 
only by agreement with the Harbourmaster. Chichester Harbour has a speed res- 
triction of 6 knots, and the Southwick and Shoreham Urban District Councils 
have made byelaws restricting speed boats (and hence water skiing) from within 
500 yards of low water mark, although lanes have been excluded so that access can 
be gained from the shore to areas outside the restricted zone. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

It is anticipated that the West Sussex coast with its good climatic record and 
proximity to large urban populations will be subjected to increasing demand for 
recreational use. Rising populations, within the coastal belt and beyond, with in- 
creasing leisure time, greater mobility and continued affluence make an accurate 
estimate of this pressure impossible. Some of the pressure may be dispersed if sug- 
gestions such as those contained in the White Paper on Leisure in the Countryside 
are implemented. The South Downs and adjacent areas now designated an Area 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty are expected to play a special part in this respect. 
The planning problem is basically the conflict between demand for public access 
and the effect this has on natural beauty and local interests. The pressures will be 
heavy in the few remaining undeveloped coastal areas and in the area around 
Chichester Harbour. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The County Council has already agreed a tentative policy to protect the remaining 
open areas along the coast from development. A more detailed policy contained 
in the recent Draft Coastal Survey prepared in response to Circular 56/63 (and to 
be amended to comply with Circular 7/66) is currently under discussion. The 
statement of suggested policy recommended in that report is reproduced on page 54. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

Planning organisation: There is no special organisation of the Planning Committee 
or of the planning department for dealing with the coastal areas, although a new 
committee organisation is at present under consideration. Planning applications 
involving substantial matters of policy affecting the Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty of Chichester Harbour are referred to the Chichester Harbour Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty Advisory Committee and those affecting the South 
Downs will similarly be referred to the South Downs Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty Advisory Committee at present being constituted. As in the remainder of 
the county, planning applications are normally decided by the district council 
on the advice of the County Planning Officer. Decisions on applications which do 
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not accord with the county development plan are considered by the standing 
sub -committee of the County Planning Committee. 

Planning applications: The number of decisions on planning applications in 
parishes and urban areas with a coastal frontage for the years 1963, 1964, 1965 
were respectively 3,427, 3,450 and 3,268. 

Delegation: With certain exceptions, the County Council has delegated their powers 
under Parts III, IV and Section 180 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
to the district councils. The district councils are, however, obliged to consult the 
County Council on most matters, and the County Council has retained the right 
to act in default of the district councils on important issues. 

Extract from draft report of the Coastal Survey, January 1966* 

Part IV : Statement of suggested policy 

65 This survey details the present use and the existing conditions of the county’s 
coastline. The review of the development plan must lay down a policy for the years 
ahead. The present ratio of cars to people in Britain is 1 to 8, but by 1981 it may 
well be 1 to 3. It is generally agreed that there will be greatly increased leisure for 
everyone. The use of the coast of West Sussex will be in great demand and under 
increasing pressures due to population growth and greater mobility. The problem for 
the local planning authority is to recognise these trends, determine which, where and 
how best they can be provided for in the county and to set up an organisation 
to ensure that the policy is implemented. Only by far-sighted action can the county 
hope to protect and maintain its attractive landscape and the enjoyment of its 
coastline. The policy decisions which arise from the survey which I recommend 
the Committee to agree are as follows: 

(a) To safeguard the natural amenity of areas outside existing urban communities 
by preventing building development while at the same time preparing to meet 
an increased use of some of these areas by visitors. The survey shows that these 
undeveloped open areas of coast are now limited to small gaps in the built-up 
sprawl and are therefore of critical significance to any coastal policy. The only 
gaps where additional holiday facilities should be contemplated are : 

(i) The south-eastern end of the Bracklesham-Selsey gap, but conditional upon 
improvement of access and other services. 

(ii) Pagham Beach at the eastern side of Pagham Harbour. 

(iii) In the Goring Gap, where more extensive use could be made by the pro- 
vision of substantial car parking facilities, increased public open space and 
facilities for the launching of boats. Such development would probably require 
the re-routing of the existing coast road and a high standard of landscaping 
treatment and layout will be essential. 

(b) To set up machinery (in consultation with the local authorities and amenity 
societies) to secure an improvement in the appearance of the coast by the 
removal of minor eyesores, and to draw up and adopt a positive landscape 
policy for the coastal area and to ensure that all new development contributes 
to the objectives of that policy. 

(c) To encourage the concentration of accommodation and facilities for holiday- 
makers in the resorts of Bognor Regis, Littlehampton and Worthing. 

See paragraph on ‘Planning intents with respect to the coast’ on page 53. 
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(d) To protect existing and proposed Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty and 
Areas of Scientific Interest by restricting development, but to encourage the 
use of the former for recreational purposes and the latter by those with special 
interest in flora and fauna. 

(e) To select sites for touring campers and caravanners, in consultation with the 
local authorities, particularly on the outskirts of Bognor Regis and Little- 
hampton. 

(f) To give consideration to some limited expansion of facilities for holiday-makers 
at existing holiday centres at East Wittering, Selsey and Pagham Beach at a 
time when satisfactory communicating roads and other services become avail- 
able. 

(g) To draw up positive policies for the eventual clearance of sub-standard proper- 
ties, in particular at Selsey, Pagham and Felpham. 

(h) To encourage (1) some further concentration of yachting facilities in Chichester 
Harbour, and at Littlehampton and Shoreham; (2) the provision of launching 
ramps at points along the coast when vehicular access and car parking facilities 
make this practicable. An example is at Pagham Beach. 

(i) To examine, in consultation with the local authorities concerned, the possibility 
of establishing small car parks at places where footpaths to the beach exist or 
could easily be provided, and substantial ones close to the beach at Pagham and 
Goring. 

66 It is recommended that the proposals outlined above should be put forward 
for consultations and submitted to the Minister in accordance with his Circular 
No. 56/63. After these consultations the Committee would decide whether to make 
provision for the land uses in the development plan and whether designation as 
well as zoning is required. 

67 These proposals would be the subject of detailed reports and negotiations to 
secure their implementation by the County Council or by other agencies. 
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Part Three 



Land use statistics: 
protection and development 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of 
England and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of 
definition. It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets 
should be counted as ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be con- 
siderable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been 
measured afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark 
shown on 1-inch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only 
in so far as they axe considered to be ‘arms of the sea/ for example below the 
lowest ferry point. Maps held by the Commission show the actual line along which 
measurements were taken. Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, 
and references to ‘coastal frontage’, apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is calculated to have nearly 264 miles of coastline, 
the breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. 
For the reasons just mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs 
quoted in the table differ from those quoted by some of the planning officers in 
their reports in Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may be generally accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal 
foreshore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted 
definition of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it 
was left generally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land 
use information relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the 
map at the end of this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies 
considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected 
and other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered 
preferable to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal 
belt’ therefore has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal 
frontage’ as defined above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the 
tables, and references to the ‘coastal belt’, apply to the strip of land contained 
within this definition. 

In the report area this belt — which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a 
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basis for measurement — comprises some 152,230 acres made up as follows: 
Brighton C.B. 3,620 ac., Eastbourne C.B. 4,630 ac.. East Sussex C.C, 22,860 ac„ 
Hastings C.B. 3,750 ac., Kent C.C. 92,580 ac., and West Sussex C.C. 24,790 acres. 

Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in 
Table 2. This indicates that some 46% of the coast in the report area may be 
regarded as ‘developed’ or committed for development. 

Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that some 13% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more 
forms of protective ownership, which cover nearly 7% of the coastal belt. 22% of 
the frontage and 12% of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas 
which infer some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional 
to the protective ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in 
Table 3 may overlap with those in Table 4 (e.g., the Sussex Downs Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty includes within its boundary certain categories of land 
shown in Table 3). 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the 
report area as a whole, nearly 4% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 

Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered 
by protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between 
policies forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, 
which nevertheless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. 

It should be noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have 
included areas of existing development within the areas covered by protective 
policies. Excluding areas to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting 
development applies, nearly 42% of the coastal frontage and 12% of the coastal 
belt in the report area are covered by specific policies restricting new development. 

In the case of Kent, no data has been supplied by the local planning authority 
regarding areas covered by protective policies within the coastal belt, although 
the submitted maps show which parts of the frontage are protected. The County 
Council’s coastal policy (approved by resolution but not in the development plan) 
distinguishes three separate categories of coastline, as shown in fig. 2 on page 66. 
Policies for these are expressed as follows: 

Category A Coastline with both high amenity and scientific interest: only develop- 
ment necessary for safeguarding or improving the amenity or scientific value will 
normally be permitted, and public access is to be discouraged. 

Category B Coastline which, although having no special scientific interest, has 
a high amenity value: no development will normally be permitted but access roads 
and car parks at suitable points away from the coast may be permitted to facilitate 
public access on foot. 

Category C Other parts of the coastline, generally on the fringe of urban areas: 
public access on foot and by car will be facilitated by the provision of car parks 
and improved pedestrian and vehicular access, but no general development will 
normally be permitted. 
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Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 




Brighton C.B. 


5-5 




Eastbourne C.B. 


7-9 




East Sussex C.C. 


33-8 




Hastings C.B. 


7-3 




Kent C.C. 


168-0 




West Sussex C.C. 


41 -0 




TOTAL for Report Area 


263-5 
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Table 2 : Extent of developed coastal frontage 

All measurements in miles 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Authority! 


Others* 


TOTAL 


miles 


%3 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0-25 


- 


0-25 


4-5 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5-15 


- 


5-15 


65-2 


East Sussex C.C. 


1-6 


- 


- 


- 


1-8 


0-5 


3-9 


11-5 


Hastings C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3-0 


- 


3-0 


41-1 


Kent C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


1-5 


6-75 


6-6 


14-85 


8-8 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


4-8 


2-0 


- 


6-8 


16-6 


TOTAL for Report area 


1-6 


- 


- 


6-3 


18-95 


7-1 


33-95 


12 - 9 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National Local Local 
Nature Nature Authority 
Reserves Reserves 


1 Others* 


TOTAL 


acres 


%3 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


153-6 


- 


153-6 


4-2 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


1,945-6 


102-4 


2,048-0 


44-2 


East Sussex C.C. 


883-2 


- 


- 


563-2 


300-8 


1,747-2 


7-6 


Hastings C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


985-6 


- 


985-6 


26-4 


Kent C.C. 


- 


- 


— 998-4 


1,612-7 


2,038-4 


4,649-5 


5-0 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


- 


— 56-5 


752-8 


- 


809-3 


3-3 


TOTAL for Report area 


883-2 


- 


-1,054-9 


6,013-5 


2,441 -6 


10,393-2 


6 - 8 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 Including large parks. 3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 

2 e.g. commons, etc. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


TOTAL 


miles 


%> 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


3-0 


- 


3-0 


38-0 


East Sussex C.C. 


— 


5-3 


15-5 


20-8 


61-6 


Hastings C.B. 


- 


- 


0-8 


0-8 


11-0 


Kent C.C. 


- 


- 


29-25 


29-25 


17-4 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


1-6 


2-5 


4-1 


10-0 


TOTAL for Report area 


- 


9-9 


48-05 


57-95 


22 0 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


TOTAL 


acres 




Brighton C.B. 


- 


396-8 


- 


396-8 


11-0 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


1,766-4 


- 


1,766-4 


38-2 


East Sussex C.C. 


- 


3,936-0 


2,452-8 


6,388-8 


27-9 


Hastings C.B. 


- 


- 


128-0 


128-0 


3-4 


Kent C.C. 


- 


- 


8,520-2 


8,520-2 


9-2 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


1,433-6 


400-0 


1,833-6 


7-4 


TOTAL for Report area 


- 


7,532-8 


1 1 ,501 -0 


19,033-8 


12 - 5 * 



* % of total coast within report area 



1 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes 
or by Government Departments 1 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 


Within 

Coastal 


Belt 


miles 


%2 


acres 


%2 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Eastbourne C.B. 


0 06 


0-7 


12-0 


0-3 


East Sussex C.C. 


1-0 


3-0 


460-8 


2-0 


Hastings C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Kent C.C. 


9-4 


5-6 


4,927-8 


5-3 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for Report area 


10-46 


4 - 0 * 


5,400-6 


3 - 5 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 Other than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 

2 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection 



i. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


TOTAL 


miles 


%3 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


East Sussex C.C. 


10-3 


9-5 


19-8 


58-5 


Hastings C.B. 


3-0 


- 


3-0 


41-1 


Kent C.C. 


- 


780 


78-0 


46-4 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


9-3 


9-3 


22-7 


TOTAL for Report area 


13-3 


96-8 


110-1 


41 - 8 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 


TOTAL 




acres 


%3 


Brighton C.B. 


- 


396-8 


396-8 


11-0 


Eastbourne C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


East Sussex C.C. 


4,906-3 


7,040-0 


11,946-3 


52-2 


Hastings C.B. 


614-4 


435-2 


1,049-6 


28-0 


Kent C.C. 


- 


t 


t 


t 


West Sussex C.C. 


- 


4,940-8 


4,940-8 


19-9 


TOTAL for Report area 


5,520-7 


12.812-8J 


18,333-51 


12 - 0 %- 



*% of total coast within report area. fNo data supplied. {Excluding Kent. 



1 i.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 

2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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FIGURE 2 (See the explanatory note on page 59). 



Part Four 



Increases in the retired 
population 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



As reported in the digest of the conference proceedings (on pages 15 to 17), 
the growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside bring about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the community make demands on recreational 
facilities; and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to 
certain social problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as 
to compare the extent of retirement to the coast region by region. The scale of the 
changes along the Kent and Sussex coasts is shown in the accompanying statistical 
table and maps, and described in the following brief comment. 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were approximately 1.2 million people living along the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, of whom almost 25% were of pensionable age*. The 
national percentage is 14.8. This coastal area contains 2.2% of the total population 
of England and Wales but almost 5 % of the pensionable population. The number 
of pensionable people living along this coast has risen by almost 69,000 since 1951, 
when they constituted 20% of a population of approximately 1 million. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

Although the pensionable population is higher than the national average along 
almost all of this coast, the general level is highest in East Sussex and lowest in 
Kent. The greatest concentrations, however, occur in the coastal resorts. 

Of the districts having over 30% pensionable population, four are resorts — i.e. 
Herne Bay (Kent), Bexhill and Hove (East Sussex) and Worthing (West Sussex) — 
and one a rural district, i.e. Worthing Rural District. Similarly, of the areas having 
over 25% pensionable population eight are resorts and one a rural district. 

Growth of pensionable population 

During the decade 1951—1961 the pensionable population of England and Wales 
rose by 1% from 13.8% of the total population to 14.8%. On this coast it increased 
by 4.4%, from 20.5% to 24.9%. 

Only three coastal districts failed to exceed the national average, and the 
majority increased by more than 3%. Again major increases were concentrated in 
the resorts; only two of the eight areas which increased by more than 6% were 
rural districts. 

A striking characteristic of the area is the way in which retirement is sustaining 
the general level of population. In eleven districts the total population would have 
•Over 60 for women and 65 for men. 
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fallen had it not been for increases in pensionable population. In seven other 
districts where the total population did fall, the rate was reduced by an increase 
in pensionable population. 

Conclusion 

The coasts of Kent and Sussex and the immediate hinterland is densely populated, 
containing almost 1.2 million people whose demand for living and leisure space 
inevitably generates great pressures on the coast. Moreover, almost 25% of the 
population are of pensionable age, and the indications are that this percentage 
will continue to increase. This factor clearly deserves particular attention in the 
planning of the coast. 



Table 7 

Increases in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1 951 -61 

Part One: Kent 



Administrative areas 
(listed geographically 
from east to west) 



Total Pension- able. Pop 
Popula- able Pop- as % of 
tion ulation Total 



1951 Census 



Pension- 



Pop. 



1961 Census Inter- 

censal 

Pension- change in 

Total Pension- able. Pop percent- 

Popula- able Pop- as % of age of 

tion ulation Total pen- 

Pop. sioners 



Strood R.D. 
Sheerness U.D. 
Queenborough M.B. 
Sheppey R.D. 
Whitstable U.D. 
Herne Bay U.D. 
Eastry R.D. 

Margate M.B. 
Broadstairs & 

St. Peters U.D. 
Ramsgate M.B. 
Sandwich M.B. 

Deal M.B. 

Dover R.D. 

Dover M.B. 

Elham R.D. 
Folkestone M.B. 
Hythe M.B. 

Romney Marsh R.D. 
New Romney M.B. 
Lydd M.B. 




TOTAL 



348,636 62,731 17-8 368,744 80,393 21-6 



Total for whole of 
Kent 



1,564,324 233,234 14-9 1,701,851 276,889 16‘2 
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Increases in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Part Two : East and West Sussex 





1951 Census 


1961 Census 


Inter- 


Administrative 

Areas 


Total 

Popula- 

tion 


Pension- 
able Pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able Pop 
as % of 
Total 
Pop. 


Total 

Popula- 

tion 


Pension- 
able Pop- 
ulation 


Pension- 
able Pop t 
as % of 
Total 
Pop. 


Change 
in Per- 
centage 
of Pen- 
sioners 


EAST SUSSEX 














2-9 


Battle R.D. 


30,335 


6,228 


21-2 


30,589 


7,338 


241 




4,509 


807 


18-0 


4,438 


844 


19-2 


1-2 


Hastings C.B. 


65,522 


16,242 


24-9 


66,478 


19,054 


28-5 


3-6 


Bexhill M.B. 


25,693 


7,203 


27-8 


28,941 


10,721 


370 


9-2 


Hailsham R.D. 


37,058 


7,811 


21-0 


42,420 


11,420 


270 


6-0 


Eastbourne C.B. 


57,821 


13,459 


23-5 


60,91 8 


18,167 


29-8 


6-3 


Chailey R.D. 


20,71 5 


4,138 


19-9 


23,475 


5,700 


24-5 


4-6 


Seaford U.D. 


9,001 


2,150 


23-9 


11,021 


3,161 


28-5 


4-6 


Newhaven U.D. 


7,783 


1,010 


13-0 


8,419 


1,386 


16-4 


3-4 


Brighton C.B. 


1 56,486 


29,726 


190 


163,159 


34,961 


21 -5 


2-5 


Hove M.B. 
Portslade-by-Sea 


69,535 


18,193 


26-0 


72,973 


22,465 


31-0 


5-0 


U.D. 


13,574 


1,977 


14-5 


1 5,774 


2,564 


16-1 


1-6 


Lewes M.B. 


13,106 


2,135 


16-4 


13,645 


2,454 


18-0 


1-6 


WEST SUSSEX 
















Chanctonbury R.D. 


20,850 


3,988 


19-1 


23,202 


5,014 


21 5 


2-4 


Southwick U.D. 
Shoreham-by-Sea 


10,731 


1,957 


18-1 


11,929 


2,315 


19-2 


1-1 


U.D. 


13,057 


2,233 


170 


17,410 


3,084 


176 


0-6 


Worthing R.D. 


29.914 


7,250 


24-5 


38,426 


12,190 


31 5 


7-0 


Worthing M.B. 


69,431 


20,587 


29-5 


80,329 


29,178 


36-5 


7-0 


Littlehampton U.D. 


13,939 


2,408 


17-4 


1 5,699 


3,476 


220 


4-6 


Chichester R.D. 


43,659 


6,819 


15-6 


49,329 


9,094 


18-4 


2-8 


Chichester M.B. 


19,127 


3,313 


17-4 


20,124 


4,020 


200 


2-6 


Bognor Regis U.D. 


25,647 


5,760 


225 


28,064 


7,982 


28-4 


5-9 


Arundel M.B. 


2,680 


538 


200 


2,617 


634 


242 


| 4.2 


TOTAL 


760.173 


1 65,932 


20-3 


829,379 


217,222 


26-2 


5-9 


Total for whole of 
















East & West 
Sussex 


937,339 


198,061 


21 0 


1,007,517 


257,103 


25-6 


4-6 


Total for Kent & 
















Sussex Coasts 


1,108,809 


228,663 


20 5 


1,198,073 


297,615 


24 9 


44 
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INCREASE IN PENSIONABLE POPULATION 1951 to 1961 
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EASTBOURNE 



PENSIONABLE POPULATION DISTRIBUTION based on 1961 Census 
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FIGURE 4 



FIGURE 5 - Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page V) 
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COASTAL 



EYESORES 
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APPENDIX ONE 



THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1. We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly 
developed system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, 
it covers all land in both town and country, and all kinds of development including 
material changes in the use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineer- 
ing operations. Legislation on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts 
beginning with the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, but it is now for the 
most part consolidated in the Town and Country Planning Act of 1962. The central 
features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended 
to be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 

Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State 
for Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more 
county or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has 
been done in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their 
functions (planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county distnct 
councils, i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside 
the National Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is 
entitled to claim delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have 
exercised their power to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delega- 
tion agreements contain a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be 
agreed with an official of the county council before the decision is issued, or in the 
event of disagreement to be referred to a joint committee of the district and county 
councils. It is not unusual for agreements to reserve major proposals for development 
for the decision of the county council. In most cases the delegation of powers of 
development control to county districts follows a similar pattern in National Parks 
and in other areas of high landscape value as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 



4 Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner 

in wfch they pro^se that land in their area should be used, whether by way of devetop- 
in wnicn mey p pv development is to be carried out. The 

aT.e S asfo S ncI in every period of five years, reckoned after the 

date of approval. . 

5 Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch 
to the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the 
area supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering 
each town in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map 
showing the stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement 
which sets out the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements 
of the policies that will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans 
may designate land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas 
intended for comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies 
are indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as 
‘white land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 



7 Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. 
Before this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission 
to the Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to 
the provisions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 

8 Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry 
at which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning 
authority carries out its second main function — development control. 



Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change 
in the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of 
‘development’. Of these the more important are : 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(c) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use 
of any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement 
of a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications 
for consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask 
merely for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be 
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approved at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a 
certificate stating either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; 
or that he had served notice of his application on the owners who are known to him 
or has advertised in the local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown 
to him. If there is an agricultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 



13 Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal 
works, refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo 
saloons or other buildings for indoor games. 



14 An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 
sq, ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating 
that the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of 



industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority 
must have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material 
to the application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into 
account any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice 
of the application has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an 
application (para. 13). It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan 
are not necessarily decisive : there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must 
however be properly related to town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the 
development on the landscape, or traffic implications. 



16. In the 'case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult 
other authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the 
Minister of Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must 
consult the Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which 
is required for the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board 
in the case of development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister 
of Transport has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, 
or to impose conditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority 
consulted can only advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, 
although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the appli- 
cant agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, 
to give permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 



18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the develop- 
ment being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Con- 
ditions dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable 
in themselves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate 
to the land included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the 
control of the applicant provided that they are expedient for or m the mterests of 
development being permitted. For example, permission may he granted for the erection 
of an office block subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned 
by the applicant shall be used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in timer 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land, 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or *= 

authority fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal 
to the Minister, and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the 
matters set out in para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a 
substantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application 
to the Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or 
direct them not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter 
case the proposal is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission 
is not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any 
Department proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning 
authority. If agreement cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
min or works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been 
granted planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the 
development, unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from 
the development plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make 
application to the Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and over- 
head electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are 
permitted by the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted 
conditionally, any appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service 
lines) require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When 
this consent is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall 
be deemed to be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he 
may direct. The legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authori- 
ties and for advertisement of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local 
planning authority, unless withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in 
practice such inquiries concerning power stations and major overhead line proposals 
are conducted jointly by Inspectors from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity 
is an issue the Minister of Housing and Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 

Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of 
every planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision 
has been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available 
for inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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„ As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to 
, k whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed 
take the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the 
licatio n £rom its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to 
advertise the proposal in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views 
of local amenity and civic societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or 
the Roval Fine Art Commission where matters of design are concerned. It is for the 
planning authority to decide, in the light of all the circumstances, whether or not such 
consultations are desirable in any given case. 



Rights of appeal 

29 Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
nwnt or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority 
mav require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached 
on the appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representa- 

3o' 1S An^ppeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant , the 
planning authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to inter- 
vene but in practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a 
third party may make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made 
available to the appellant and the planning authority. Where a local 
into an appeal, it is usual for notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, 

31 . tSS:" final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of tag the 
action is expedient having regard to the development plan 

by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in ££ 

is expedient in the interests of the proper pla g conditions- or that 

of amenity) that any use of land should cease, ° r J “rto require the 

any buildings or works should be altered or remove , nuance- or require the 

discontinuance of the use, or impose condi tons on te contouance^ or 

alteration or removal of the buildings or wor s. gam, appeal; and 

operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister; there is a right app 
a right of compensation if it is confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without Parang Anting Tuthorfty may 

imposed by a planning permission are not “ mp . ’ y other perS on having 

serve an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any o n v 

an interest in the land. , . ~«rrving out of the develop- 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years specify the steps required 

ment, or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must sped* rtfce step 

to remove or discontinue the development or to comply with the - 
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36 There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may 

uphold the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in 
question. Before reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties 
if they so wish. . 

37 Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its require- 
ments can be enforced in the magistrates' courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a 
daily penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.I. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11 (d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes— to set out the procedure for dealing with 
planning applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for 
certain classes of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development 
set out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no 
application for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes 
of development, including such matters as small extensions to dwelling, houses, tem- 
po rary uses of land, the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 
square feet ground area), development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, 
underground gas mains, signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land pre- 
viously used for that purpose, road works on land adjoining an existing highway, 
small extensions to industrial buildings, and minor development by local authorities 
(bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject 
to the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order 
should not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they 
are satsified that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, 
planning permission is required before any development specified in the direction is 
carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that develop- 
ment for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General 
Development Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local 
planning authority to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the applica- 
tion is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may 
be defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited 
in the interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that 
the building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local 
planning authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). 
The Minister has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest 
for the guidance of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed 
building must give not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. 
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They must m turn notify the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling 

° PPU1S r d l0PPm . g eX “ pt mth the “^ent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
and may make provision for replanting. 



Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 



The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. 
They apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to 
maintain green belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. 
The preservation of the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and 
generally accepted aim of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1 949 



Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional 
powers to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers 
to provide faculties for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 
empowered them to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to’ 
preserve trees. The National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve 
derelict land, to plant trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land 
by agreement or order or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’ to 
appoint wardens to secure compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generily 
and to provide facilities for accommodation and meals and refreshments along long 
distance paths approved under the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, or the Secretary of State for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as 
being of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved 
expenditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage 
exchequer grant (at 75 %) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or 
the Secretary of State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. 
In the case of the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is 
payable in all areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks 
and camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve water- 
ways for sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways 
could attract 100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and 
also on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county 
or county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the 
interest of natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, hut not elsewhere 
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planning authorities are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission m pre- 
paring or revising development plans. For National Parks only there is one special 
administrative arrangement, whereby if a National Park lies wholly in the area of 
one planning authority there is a separate planning committee for it, with powers dele- 
gated from the National Park planning authority. If the National Park is partly in 
one local planning authority’s area and partly in another’s, or others’, it is run by a 
joint planning board unless the responsible Minister orders otherwise. In that case there 
is a separate planning committee for as much of the area of each authority as is in 
the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee which advises all the 
planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These administrative arrangements 
provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint board, joint advisory 
committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible Minister. For 
National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and carry out 
programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, and 
the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949; these programmes are 
subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has 
a duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora 
and fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are 
informed of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural 
beauty and approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommoda- 
tion and facilities available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally 
the Commission has a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for 
visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need 
for obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain 
exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and 
in section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). 
However, unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent 
where it was needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were 
made available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or 
take on lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure 
grounds’ and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Com- 
pulsory powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the 
use of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for 
any public purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase 
of and layout of such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) 
which are so situated as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A 
local authority may set aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground 
for games and provide apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) 
Councils can also provide or contribute towards entertainments given in the park or 
ground but the area set apart for such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expendi- 
ture on bands, concerts, entertainments is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, 
Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the Local Government Act, 1929.) 



Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57 This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 
and 1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer 
to local authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open 
spaces. Open spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not 
on which there are no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered 
with buildings and the whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is 
used for purposes of recreation or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was 
extended to include towpaths in section 264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 
58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no considera- 
tion, ’the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and 
empowers the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains 
special provisions as to management of burial grounds. . 

59 Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other loca 
authorities under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out 
for public walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towar 
support of other similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for 
these purposes under Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act 1933, but Section 
179 of the Local Government Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power 
to acquire is expressly limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 
cannot therefore be made compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60 County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme 
subject to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all 
commons. And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or 
management. The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or 
enclosing commons under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with 
the consent of the Minister of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes 
by other authorities if a scheme will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing 
authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and 
public walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under 
Section 164 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health 
(Amendment) Act, 1890. Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as 
if a parish council were a local authority. A parish council, however, have no specific 
powers to set apart an area for games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 
1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act, H a parish council are unable to purchase 
the land by agreement, the county council may, after an inquiry, submit a compulsory 
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purchase order on their behalf for confirmation under Section 168 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to 
parish councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths 
and bathing places provided by county councils. S.4 (4) enables authorities to contribute 
to expenditure incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes pro- 
vided it will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may 
be secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday 
classes, playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local 
authorities to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that 
it may be preserved as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that : 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive 
covenants to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative 
county, municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural 
district being a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of 
S.59(2) of the Local Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. 
By virtue of the same subsection the area is now defined as the administrative counties 
of Buckinghamshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation 
under Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides 
a procedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under 
Sections 10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any 
further building on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 
above). In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined 
in S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition : 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plans are con- 
ferred by sections 67 and 68. 
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appropriation 



68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible 
for the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this 
rule are : 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 

In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities 
Act, 1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the 
consent both of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government; and appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the 
Civil Aviation Acts requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation 
of the land. When this has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government is necessary for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes 
for which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject 
to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held 
for the time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1962. 

72. Under S.163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the 
accounts of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on 
the basis of an up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field 
garden allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can 
be done by means of an order made under Secton 73 of the Town and Country 
Pla nnin g Act, 1962, and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject 
to the same procedure as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure 
Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

74 Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of 
Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land m 
the above category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate 
is given by the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First 
Schedule to the Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either : 

(i) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and 
equally advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other 
rights and to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be 
vested in the persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the 
like rights, etc., as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the 
giving in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the 
persons entitled to rights of common or other rights, or m the interests of the 
public. 
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National Trust Act, 1937 



75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, 
with the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose 
consent would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also 
required to contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76. Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and 
preliminary' development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a 
redevelopment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a 
declaratory order or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with 
war damage, or further land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases 
grant would fall to be paid on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage 
redevelopment unit as a whole, but only where the local authority’s grant account 
covering all redevelopment units does not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing 
accommodation, meals and refreshments (75%) 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also 
expenditure on land acquisition for: 



(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



(e) providing access facilities — grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access 
to 75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under 
an access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have 
announced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and 
grants (75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would 
be to put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park 
authorities in regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the 
landscape, and for the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and 
‘water-borne’ recreational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country 
parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para. 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference: 

Professor J. A. Steers, M A, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, M A, Ph. D, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Kent County Council 

A. B. Long, Esq. Chairman of the 
County Planning Committee 

R. G. Clarke, Esq. MTPI, 

A M I Mun E, County Planning 
Officer 



F. B. Church, Esq. L A M T P I, Senior 
Administrative Assistant 

W. F. Vollbracht, Esq. A MTPI, 

Dip T P (Manch), Planning Officer 



Representing East Sussex County Council 

Sir William Lindsay, C B E, M A, 
Chairman of the County Planning 
Committee 



E. G. Longbottom, Esq. B Sc, A M I C E, 
M I Mun E, AMTPI, Deputy 
County Planning Officer 

A. J. Woodham, Esq. 



Representing Hastings County Borough Council 

H. A. West, Esq. ARICS, Dip TP, M. J. Sheard, Esq. 

AMTPI, Deputy Town Planning 
Officer 



Representing Eastbourne County Borough Council 



J. Dobson, Esq. Deputy Chairman of the 
Buildings and Town Planning 
Committee 



F. H. Busby, Esq. Town Clerk and 
Solicitor to the Corporation 

J. T. Milton, Esq. AMICE, 
AMI Mun E, Deputy Engineer, 
Surveyor and Planning Officer 



Representing Brighton County Borough Council 

W. C. H. Parish, Esq. Chairman of the T. J. Blake, Esq. M A, LL B, Assistant 
Farmlands Committee Solicitor 

W. C. Upton, Esq. ARICS, Chief 
Assistant Planning Officer 
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Representing West Sussex County Council 




E. H. Clements, Esq. Vice-Chairman of 
the County Planning Committee 


G. S. Burrows, Esq. M B E, E R D, T D, 
ARICS, M TP I, County Planning 
Officer 

B. J. Capon, Esq, B A, Assistant Solicitor 


Representing the National Parks Commission 




M. F. B. Bell, Esq. Secretary to the 
Commission 


R. J. S. Hookway, Esq. B Sc, M T P T, 
Principal Planning Officer to the 
Commission 

S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal 
Conferences Secretary 



Observers: 


From the Greater London Council 


From the Ministry of Transport 


Miss J. W. Greig 
R. C. Reynolds, Esq. 
Miss J. IC Taylor 


A. G. Kennedy, Esq. 

N. W. Mansfield, Esq. 


From the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government 


From the Nature Conservancy 
Dr. B. Forman, B Sc, Ph D 


T. C. Coote, Esq. M B E, BSc, Dip TP 
(Lend), MTPI 

W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. Dip Arch 
(L’pool), MTPI, RIBA Dist TP 
W. F. W. Lovett, Esq. B A, F R I B A, 
MTPI, FGS 


From the Sports Council for Greater 
London and the South East 

J. Barry, Esq. 


From the Ministry of Land and Natural 
Resources 


From the Standing Conference on 
London Regional Planning 


S P. K. Clark, Esq. ARICS, MRS H, 
AMTPI 


B. Howell, Esq. BA (Arch), AMTPI 
P. G. Laws, Esq., FRICS, MTPI, 
FRHS, DipTP 
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[ Aerofi/ms Ltd. ] 

2. Highly intensive use of a coastal site at Bognor, West Sussex : Butlin's Holiday Camp 




[Aero films Ltd. ] 

3. Local planning controls over caravan sites were strengthened in 1960. 

There are signs that demand for sites may have reached its peak 
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[ Automobile Association ) 



l Eastbourne C.B.C] 



4. The crawl to the coast : 
Bank Holiday traffic on the 
A. 2 near Dartford. The Kent 
coast is under pressure from 
visitors on fine weekends 
throughout the year 



5. A squalid dump on the Kent 
coast at Swale. To prevent 
such eyesores local authorities 
are beginning to secure special 
places for car breaking 






6. Roadside parking at Beachy 
Head. Parking space is in- 
adequate for peak demand but 
Eastbourne Corporation fear 
that to increase it would spoil 
this famous viewpoint 



Ms 
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[Eastbourne C.B.C ] 



7. Part of the ennobles at Eastbourne where the local planning authority expects a range of resort development 
to take place within the next few years 




[East Sussex C.C. J 



8. Silver Sands caravan park, Camber. East Sussex County Council plan the comprehensive development of 
Camber as a holiday settlement 
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10 The model of the proposed marina at Brighton. If built, it would provide moorings for 2,000 yaohts. 
MsJc'tTd with i it would be virtually . small 'entertainment town' on claimed foreshore 
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9. Birdham Pool, Chichester Harbour. The West Sussex County Council plan to encourage some further 
concentration of yachting facilities in Chichester Harbour 










7. Part of the Crumbles at Eastbourne where the local planning authority expects a range of resort development 
to take place within the next few years 
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{Richard Hackett ] 



9. Birdham Pool. Chichester Harbour. The West Sussex County Council plan to encourage some further 
concentration of yachting facilities in Chichester Harbour 





{Brighton Marina Co. ] 



10. The model of the proposed marina at Brighton. If built, it would provide r mooringt r for 2.000 yachts. 
Associated with it would be virtually a small 'entertainment town on reclaimed foreshore 
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12. Poor quality residential development on the 
West Sussex coast at Pagham. The county 
planning authority wants to remove substandard 
development here 



[West Sussex C.C. J 






[Aerofilms Lid. ] 



with day-trippers from London — witness the 



14. Dreamland and the beach at Margate, as popular as 
parking space full of charabancs 
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1 6. Lovers’ Seat and Covehurst Wood from 
the Fire Hills inside the borough of Hastings 
Nearly all this land is public open space 
and much is recognised as being of 
scientific interest 



[Hastings C.B.C. ] 



[Skyfotos of Lympne ] 



17. Hastings Old Town and the Stade. Lord Holford's scheme incorporates a redeveloped Stade, including a 
yacht basin. (For a sketch view of these proposals see fig. 1 page 41 .) 
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